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Bamn! A fist strikes a 

table. A point emphasized. 
Bamn. An explosion of 
movement. Escape from 
inertia. Bamn. A magazine 

to focus attention. Its 
message: the situation is 
urgent; we must change 

the world by any means 
necessary. But urgency 
carries its own danger. The 
urge to act separates from 
thought. Yes, we must 
change the world by any 
means necessary. But what 
means are necessary in our 
current situation? To answer 
that question we need space 
to slow down. Else we mistake 
what's needed for what's simply 
familiar. Bamn is a provocation, a 
provocation to think. 

It's been eight years since 
the financial crisis started. That 
crisis marked a new era. It’s been 
three years since 2011. That year 
was the year of protest. Together 
these events have a message: we 
have still not found the political 
means to address our present 
problems. Post-crisis struggles 
have much to teach us yet we 
still tend to see them through the 
prism of the past. The traditions 
of past generations weigh like 
a nightmare upon the brains of 
the living. Let the dead bury their 
dead so we can make our own 
history. 

The main government 
response to the crisis has been 
austerity and repression. The 
crisis of neoliberalism needs... 
more neoliberalism. Our political 
and economic elites, the 
dominant fractions of capital, 
are incapable of new thinking. 
For them there is only one plan, 
Plan A. More of the same. They 
cannot solve this crisis, they 
can only displace it. In response 
some propose a Plan B. Indeed 
there have been many. But most 
of these are also trapped by the 
past. They seek a return to the 
postwar years, the Keynesian 
deal. Yet there is no route of 


return, the world 
is too altered, that 
vision of change 
is too limited. Our 
tactics are also often stuck in 
the past. We gather to march 

and then be ignored. Then 
hopelessness... then inertia. Or 
we explode and rage then fade 
from view. Then hopelessness... 
then inertia. 

If we reject Plan A and Plan B 
then what should we call Plan C? 
The reopening of strategy, the 
making of plans, attention to 
what's necessary, a rethinking 
of means. If a course of action 
is objectionable then we must 
do more than just object. No 
more moral stances, no more 
“not in my name”. Instead we 
pose the question, how do 
we make it stop? How do we 
exercise power? How do we build 
something different? How do 
we start from where we are so 
together we can decide where 
we are off? 

Of course we don't have 
ready-made answers. This 
magazine doesn't contain 
party lines. Some articles are 
in tension with others. Some 
disagree. Similarly we don't 
address every issue demanding 
attention. This is deliberate. We 
want space to slow down, to 
step back from the fire brigade 
politics of the Left, which rushes 
between blazes, following an 


agenda set by 
the powerful. 
We need time to 
decide on our own 
course of action. To 
understand which problems we 
need to address. It's in this spirit 
these articles are offered. They 
each address a problem we think 
is important and offer some ideas 
for a way forward. 

Several articles are grouped 
together under a vague theme: 
How can our ideas become 
popular? And what would 
it mean if they did? What is 
the role of populism? Or of 
popular culture on the Left? 
Other articles and interviews 
stand alone, though they are 
just as important. Indeed 
the art, the photo essay, the 
short story, these are no mere 
embellishments but are central 
to our purpose. 

This is edition one of bamn. 
We plan to produce the magazine 
twice a year. If 2011 taught 
us anything it is the need for 
open yet durable institutions 
of struggle. We want bamn to 
contribute towards that. To make 
this possible we'd like you to 
respond to what you read here. 
Send a letter to be published. 
Subscribe. 

Let's be done with the art of 
the possible. Let's address the 
necessary. We'll create possibility 
on the way. We will start with 
people's needs but keep one eye 
on the long-term. Let's build up 
the movements infrastructure. 
And then, bamn! Explode into 
movement, escape from inertia. 
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Camille Barbagallo is a feminist, mother, 
radical activist and researcher (though 
not necessarily in that order) living in 
London. She spends her time working 

for PM Press and is a member of Plan C 
London and one of the editors of bamn. In 
her spare time she has helped to establish 
the Common House in east London. She 
has spent the last five years doing, writing 
and thinking about social reproduction 
and being involved in the sex worker rights 
movement. 


Casey Orr is a documentary photographer 
whose work focuses on our relationship 
to nature and what both nature and land 
mean to our families, communities and 
selves. Her work is supported by Arts 
Council England and has been shown 
most recently in the Observer magazine, 
The Royal Photographic Society's 
Contemporary Photography Magazine, in 
the Tour de France cultural programme, 
as well as the Yorkshire Sculpture Park 
and, the first time the walls of a prison 
have been used as a space for art, at HMP 
Leeds. 


Craig McVee is a member of Plan C 
Thames Valley. He grew up in Barnsley 
and is temporarily living in Brighton. His 
first school detention was for taking part 
in a walkout over the Iraq invasion. His 
second was for leading a walkout of the 
first via a window. He used to be an optical 
consultant, wedding planner and top 
salesman, but quit to return to education 
where he discovered he enjoys writing. 
He is the editor of Novara Media's Wire 
platform, and one of the editors of bamn. 


The Free Association is a writing 
collective loosely based in Leeds- 
Leicester-London in England. Their virtual 
home is www.freelyassociating.org. Their 
book Moments of Excess: Movements, 
Protest and Everyday Life was published 
in 2011 by PM Press. David Harvie, Keir 
Milburn and David Watts freely associated 
to produce the TFA article in this edition. 


Gareth Brown is a not quite middle-aged 
parent living in Leeds. He is a co-founder 
of Plan C and one of the editors of bamn. 
He is currently doing a PhD at Leicester 
University, having previously spent 
numerous years knocking about the alter- 
globalisation movement and active in 
groups like Earth First! An ex-musician, 
most notably as a member of post-rock 
outfit Hood, he regularly contributes to the 
Surrealist journal Phosphor. 


Jess Winterson is a member of Plan C 
living temporarily in Manchester and one 
of the editors of bamn. She is nearing 
the apocalyptic climax of a doctoral 
thesis on the Russian punk feminist 
collective Pussy Riot. After this she looks 
forward to resuming her enthusiasm as 

a commentator and lover of music and 
politics. Specifically, she will be using her 
new found energy and time for research 
on electronic music with activism and 

all things bass-heavy. A dedicated fan of 
Coronation Street, and with life imitating 
art, she is currently also working as a 
relief-manager for a Manchester brewery. 


John Barker was born in London in 1948. 
In 1969, along with six others he ripped 
up his Cambridge University finals papers 
as part of a campaign against education 
as a system of exclusion. In 1972 he was 
convicted with three others of conspiring 
to cause explosions in what was called the 
Angry Brigade trial. He served a ten year 
prison sentence. He worked as a dustman 
and welder before being implicated in a 
conspiracy to import cannabis in 1986. In 
1990 he was finally arrested and served 

a five year sentence. Since then he has 
worked constantly as writer and book 
indexer. 


Judy Thorne used to update the webcomic 
glowfallover.tumblr.com. She lives in 
Manchester and Nottingham, where she's 
a support worker and an anthropology 
student. Previously involved in anarchist 
and environmental politics, she is now 
amember of Plan C Manchester, a 
co-founder of Plan C and and one of the 
editors of bamn. 


Keir Milburn has been active in social 
movement since the late 1980s. He is 

a member of The Free Association (a 
collective writing project), was a founding- 
editor of Turbulence magazine, is a member 
of Plan C and is one of the editors of bamn. 


Matthew Dunne is a member of Plan C 
and migrant Essex boy living in Leeds 

for the past eight years. In that time 

he's been involved in a range of political 
activities in the city, including Really 
Open University before and during the 
2010 student movement, a local radical 
education centre called The Space Project, 
and the anti-Bedroom Tax group Hands 
Off Our Homes. He goes through periodic 
obsessions with various different musical 
styles—from screamo, to footwork, to 
k-pop—but still remains a punk at heart. 


Philippe Mangeot was tested HIV-positive, 
aged 26. The year was 1986. This was a 
time when many hypotheses, often quite 
contradictory, were available as to the 
destiny awaiting HIV-positive people. 
Mangeot postponed confronting that 

tiny life's complexity and hurried a little as 
he completed his studies in literature, a 
subject he has taught ever since. In 1990, 
he finally took the decision to rally to what 
was both the newest and most political 
initiative to end the AIDS crisis in France: 
Act Up-Paris. He went on to perform all 
possible roles in the organisation. A few 
years later, he contributed to the creation 
of the quarterly review Vacarme, a true 
laboratory for minority politics, which he is 
still committed to. He is currently working 
on a feature film set at ACT UP during the 
nineties. 


Queen Mob is a radical print collective with 
no geographical base. From sign writing 

to letterpress, writing on walls to painting 
boats and vans, to lino cuts, fly posters, 
zines, screenprinting, they are committed 
to making the downfall of the state more 
visible and are open to collaboration, 
virtual or IRL. queenmobpar2@riseup.net 


Tanya Serisier has been involved in queer 
and feminist activism for over a decade. 
Previously she lived in Australia where, 
among other things, she was involved 

in anti-border activism, community 
organising against sexual violence, and the 
Camp Betty queer festivals, whilst working 
precariously as a casual academic. In 
January 2014 she moved to Belfast. 

Now working at Queens University, she 
researches and teaches about gender, 
sexuality and violence. 
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By Water 


A photo essay by Casey Orr 


After 12 years living in the north of England | decided 

it was time to take a different kind of journey back to 
America, to Delaware, where I'm from. Instead of doing 
what | usually do, a day of traveling by car over the 
Pennines and then an 8-hour flight across the North 
Atlantic Ocean, | rode my bicycle down the old path by 
my house leading to Armley Mills and then cycled the 
127 miles along the Leeds-Liverpool Canal to Liverpool, 
where | boarded a container ship. Nine days and 3,000 
miles later | arrived in the small port town of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, my birthplace. 

By Water is a series of photographs about how 
water connects us, how it links us historically through 
wool, cotton, tobacco and slavery and how it links us 
now through the often-invisible movement of goods. 


It began with my desire to take a familiar and historic 
journey, unbroken by modern transportation; | wanted 

to understand the distance between my American home 
and my life in England, and to understand the vastness of 
the ocean. | wanted to experience the earth in its shifting 
land and seascapes, to feel the changing atmosphere and 
culture as an unbound whole. 

The series shifts and changes to include the people 
and stories encountered, mixing my intended narrative 
with other stories, other histories and currents. 

Casey Orr, August 2014 


The photographs we publish here are a selection 
from By Water. The full essay can be seen at 
www.caseyorr.com/by-water.php 
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Is consent 


sexy? 


Tanya Serisier asks whether the concept of ‘consent’ is any 
use in ending rape or founding a liberatory sexual culture 


onsent is sexy. Sex 
without consent is rape.’ 
The slogan comes from 
a campaign based in the 
United States (consentissexy.org) 
targeting university students and 
aiming to promote a ‘culture of 
consent’ on university campuses. 
But the slogan could easily come 
from any number of campaigns 
aimed at reducing sexual violence 
and changing sexual behaviour. 
The political logic of this campaign 
is so commonplace in the West 
that it is essentially a form 

of ‘common sense’ or even a 
hegemonic truth, broadly shared 
across the political spectrum. This 
logic is, broadly speaking, that 
rape — defined as sexual activities 
that one of the parties does not 
consent to—is a terrible thing 

and should not occur. Therefore, 
what we need to do is promote, 
socially and culturally, sex that is 
the opposite of this illegal, harmful 


and unethical sex. Following from 
legal definitions of non-consent, 
consent becomes the primary 
criterion for judging good, ethical 
and even ‘sexy’ sex. 

The good intentions of the 
‘consent is sexy’ campaign and 
others like it cannot be denied. 
Forty years after second-wave 
feminists first drew attention to 
rape as a political issue, coercive 
and unwanted sex is tragically 
and inexcusably common in our 
societies. Yet the legal system 
systemically fails survivors of 
this violence and its associated 
social stigma, whilst silencing 
and victim-blaming remain 
widespread. So the most accurate 
depiction of current social realities 
is that sexual violence in the 
abstract is universally condemned, 
yet instances of forced and 
unwanted sex continue to be 
excused, justified and normalised. 
Taken together, then, the lack of 


success of legal reform or cultural 
change to diminish rates of sexual 
violence or alter the stigma to 
surround survivors ought to be 
cause to question the way that 
we respond to this violence. 
Particularly, we need to question 
whether ‘consent’ is the only, 
or the best way, to distinguish 
between acceptable and 
unacceptable sexual behaviours, or 
the means by which to implement 
a new and better sexual culture. 
In such circumstances it is 
absurd not to question the tactics 
and ideas that have so far failed to 
help us. We need to stop pinning 
all our hopes on consent, when 
it does not and, I would argue, 
cannot, live up to our expectations. 
The argument of this article is 
simple. The concept of consent 
does not and cannot help us to 
eliminate rape or unwanted and 
undesired sex. It does not help 
survivors of sexual violence to 
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achieve justice or to redress the 
harms that have been done to 
them, and it does not provide a 
basis for a liberatory or radical 
sexual politics. As history helps 

us to shape the limitations of its 
contemporary application, reasons 
for this argument can be found in 
the history of consent. 


LEGAL HISTORY 

Consent, as it is used in relation 
to sex, is originally a legal 
concept found in contract, tort 
and criminal law. It involves an 
agreement between two legal 
persons, autonomous, consenting 
individuals, in which one agrees 
to the other doing something that 


an 


is potentially or actually injurious 
to them. A classic example is 
consent to medical treatment 
which involves potential or actual 
negative side effects or the risk 

of injury, illness or death. The 
patients’ consent removes, or 
lessens, a doctor’s culpability for 
the harm that may arise out of the 
treatment by transforming the 
patient from a potential victim into 
a consenting party. Classic consent 
theory only applies to unpleasant, 
harmful or risky acts. It makes no 
sense to ‘consent’ to something 
pleasant or beneficial. Consent 
theory also ignores structural 
sources of coercion or inequality 
that may mean the choice to 


Chm 


consent— or otherwise — is 
illusory. 

Prior to the nineteenth century, 
this legal notion of consent 
was not often applied to cases 
of rape or other sexually based 
offences. Women’s sexuality 
was highly regulated by the 
heterosexual marriage economy 
and women’s bodies were seen as 
property to be transferred from 
father to husband. The crime 
of rape was, primarily, a crime 
against these rights of property 
and as women were not seen 
to be fully competent liberal 
individuals, their consent — or 
lack thereof— was meaningless. 
Proof of rape was measured almost 
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exclusively through evidence of 
male force and female resistance or 
incapacitation. Otherwise, women 
were held to be culpable for their 
own devaluation. 

Consent gradually became 
legally important to sexual 
relations in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century as a 
response to the growing economic 
and sexual independence of 
women. Women were increasingly 
asserting their legal personhood. 
This was expressed most famously 
in the suffrage movements, but 
they also sought to establish their 
sexual independence in cultural 
phenomena such as the ‘new 
women’ movements of the 1920s. 


Such moves, however, provoked 

a social and legal backlash, 
expressed through disapproval 
and the disciplining of immoral 
and promiscuous women, who 
could be subject to punishment for 
‘prostitution’ regardless of whether 
there was a commercial element 

to their sexual relations. But it was 
expressed through a discourse 

of ‘protection’ for women, who 
were presumed to be especially 
vulnerable to moral corruption 
and unable to know their own 
interests. The first legal statutes 
that connected consent and sex in 
the United States were designed 

to regulate the ‘white slave trade’, 
a shadowy system believed to be 


luring or coercing women across 
national borders and then, far 
from family and friends, into 

sex work. In rhetoric that is 
strikingly similar to contemporary 
discussions of ‘trafficking’, lack 

of consent was used as a marker 
of women’s legal status as victims 
and of their need to be rescued. 
Essentially, the legislation worked 
to deny the possibility that women 
could consent to participate in 

sex work, arguing that women’s 
participation could only result 
from coercion or brainwashing. 
Such a notion of consent was 

then expanded to miscegenation, 
again often defined as something 
women could not possibly consent 
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to and thus also often legally 
defining men of colour as rapists 
simply for having sex with white 
women. 

As women gained increasing 
legal recognition as persons and 
also continued to demand and 
enact their own sexual autonomy, 
consent came increasingly to 
govern laws around sex and 
sexual violence. At the opposite 
end of the sexual spectrum to sex 
work or cross-racial sex was sex 
in socially sanctioned intraracial 
marriages. While women were 
deemed to be unable to consent to 
the former sexual acts, they were 
legally defined as always-already 
consenting to sex within marriage, 
regardless of their desires or 
wishes. The courts continued 
to rely on seventeenth century 
jurist Matthew Hale’s warning 
that ‘rape is an accusation easily 
to be made, hard to be proved, 
and harder yet to be defended by 
the party accused, tho’ never so 
innocent’. In practice then, women 
were presumed to be consenting 
(although lying about it after) and 
proving ‘non-consent’ generally 
required extensive evidence of 
force and resistance as well as 
corroboration. The only exception 
to this was if a white middle-class 


woman alleged rape against a black 
or poor man. In this case, she was 
far more likely to be presumed to 
be non-consenting. If the man 

was rich and white the courts 

were highly unlikely to recognise 
any evidence of non-consent by 

a woman, particularly if she was 
poor or a woman of colour. 

Far from the ideal of 
autonomous consenting selves 
then, the history of sexual consent 
has been less about what women 
want than the social roles they are 
expected to fulfil. The feminist 
political theorist Carole Pateman 
describes women’s history with 
consent this way: 


Women exemplify the 
individuals who consent 
theorists have declared are 
incapable of consenting. Yet, 
simultaneously, women have 
been presented as always 
consenting, and their explicit 
non-consent has been treated 
as irrelevant or has been 
reinterpreted as “consent”. 


The application of consent 
theory to sex entrenched a number 
of social facts around women’s 
sexuality. Sex itself was defined 
as something that men do to 
women and as an act that women 


Women’s choices 
around sex, even 
narrowly defined 
as the choice to 
consent or not, 
were consistently 
overwritten by 
legal and social 
definitions of 
appropriate and 
acceptable sexual 
behaviours 


merely accept or tolerate. The 
acceptability or otherwise of men’s 
sexual actions was not defined 

by women’s desires, but by their 
relative social position and power. 
Women’s choices around sex, even 
narrowly defined as the choice to 
consent or not, were consistently 
overwritten by legal and social 
definitions of appropriate and 
acceptable sexual behaviours. Far 
from empowering women, the 
application of consent to sex was 
primarily a way of regulating and 
controlling women’s sexuality. 


REHABILITATING CONSENT 
In the late 1960s second-wave 
feminists began to confront 

the fact that rape was not only 
epidemic, but also socially and 
legally accepted. Early feminist 
activism around this issue took 
place in the wider context of 
feminist assertions of a woman’s 
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right to bodily integrity and sexual 
agency. These campaigns sought 
to challenge the assumptions 
behind the way that consent 
theory had been applied to sex. 
The question of rape-law reform 
was highly controversial within 
feminist anti-rape activism, with 
many women asserting that the 
law could not be used to empower 
or even effectively protect women. 
However, given the severity and 
urgency of the problem, law 
reform was increasingly embraced 
as necessary in the short term, 
even if it did not (and could not) 
ultimately solve the problems 

of legal paternalism and the 
regulation of women’s sexuality. 
Similarly, the slogan ‘no means 
no’ was a direct response to the 
fact that women’s desires were 
consistently erased and ignored in 
both definition and judgement of 
sexual violence. 

As the wider feminist 
movement fell away, however, 
feminist contributions to the 
politics of sexuality became more 
and more concentrated around 
rape reform and the right to say 
‘no’. The result was that feminist 
movements ended up cementing 
consent as the primary means 
of differentiating between good 
and bad sex. Equally significantly, 
feminist campaigns for social 
and cultural change exported 
the notion of consent from the 
courtroom into the wider social 
and political milieu. The decision 
to work with the model of consent 
is understandable. Cultural, 
social and legal recognition that 
‘yes means yes and no means 
no’ is undeniably better than 
the failure to recognise women’s 
voices or decisions regarding sex. 
It meant, however, that feminist 
politics of sexual violence were 


unable to effectively contest some 
of the wider problems of the 
consent framework. Especially, 
for instance, the understanding 
of sex as something that the 
masculine/active partner desires/ 
demands/takes and something 
that the feminine/passive partner 
accepts/tolerates/consents to. 
This model of consent reinforces 
heteronormative notions that men 
pursue sex while women defend 
against it, forcing women into the 
position of sexual ‘gatekeepers’ 
rather than active and desiring 
partners. 

The feminist ideal of ‘no means 
no’ also, in many ways, reproduces 
the blindness of liberal contract 
theory and the fictive liberal 
individuals behind it; individuals 
who know exactly what they 
want and say exactly what they 
mean. In reality, this is not how 
interpersonal interactions work 
or how people, and particularly 
women, express themselves. For 
example, in many Anglophone 
cultures, if someone is asked for a 
favour which they do not want to 
fulfill, they are far more likely to 
make an excuse, avoid answering 
the question or even reluctantly 
agree, than they are to say a direct 
‘no’. Such tendencies are only 
magnified in relation to sex, a 
topic which is intimate, sensitive 
and even uncomfortable for many 
people and where additional 
factors come into play: gendered 
power relations, the will to not 
hurt feelings and the desire to not 
seem like a prude, to name just 
a few. The ‘no means no’ model 
of consent in many ways forces a 
conversational and interactional 
standard onto women at odds with 
lived reality. 

In recent years there have 
been attempts to iron out some of 


these problems, both legally and 
socially. Courts in many common 
law jurisdictions including the 
United Kingdom have moved 
towards requiring defendants 

to demonstrate the existence 

or reasonable understanding 

of consent. Socially, a model 

of ‘enthusiastic’ or ‘affirmative 
consent’ has become increasingly 
popular within campaigns such 
as ‘consent is sexy’. This model 
replaces the classic negative 
understanding of sexual consent, 
‘no means no’, with an insistence 
that real consent requires an 
active ‘yes’. Essentially, this model, 
put forward as a form of ethical 
sexuality asks for all participants 
to ask for a ‘yes’ before engaging 
in any sexual activity through 
questions such as: ‘can I kiss 
you?’ The model is designed 
firstly to address the problem 

of assumed consent; that a lack 
of ‘no’ can be read as consent 

to sexual activity. Advocates of 
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the model also claim that rather 
than positioning women as 
sexual ‘gatekeepers’ responsible 
for stopping or preventing sex it 
allows them to express and assert 
desire. Finally, it is claimed that it 
is a way of making consent ‘sexy’ 
by incorporating speech into the 
erotics of sex, such as as hearing 
someone affirm their desire or tell 
you what they want. 

‘Enthusiastic consent’, however, 
continues to take consent as a 
given. This merely tinkers around 
the edges, rather than confronting 
some of the fundamental problems 
with it. The first problem is that it 
continues to reproduce the liberal 
fallacy around the freedom of 
contractual relations. It presumes 
that a verbal contract between 
sexual partners guarantees a fee 
exchange, without considering 
gendered power relations or 
interpersonal dynamics. 

Proponents of ‘enthusiastic 
consent’ would probably argue 


The feminist ideal 
of ‘no means no’ 
reproduces the 
blindness of liberal 
contract theory and 
the fictive liberal 
individuals behind 
it; individuals who 
know exactly what 
they want and 

say exactly what 
they mean. In 
reality, this is not 
how interpersonal 
interactions work 


that such a ‘yes’, given reluctantly 
or uncertainly for whatever reason 
is not ‘genuine’ consent. The 
reality is that a reluctant ‘yes’ is 
closer to the original and widely 
accepted meaning of consent: 
agreement given to an unpleasant 
or risky act, than the notion of 
enthusiastic consent. A reluctant 
‘yes’ is not enthusiasm or desire. 
The other problem here is that it 
shows the circularity of this model. 
If you ask someone if they want to 
do something and they say ‘yes’, 
you have little choice but to believe 
them. There may be clues. The 
‘yes’ may be less than enthusiastic 
in terms of tone of voice or body 
language, but this can easily be 


ambiguous or unclear. The point 
is that the power relations or 
preconditions that shape consent 
structure the whole interaction. 
Simply having a conversation that 
involves ‘yes’ or ‘no’ questions, 
can, far from avoiding these power 
relations, actually obscure and 
enable them. 

Neither does this model of 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ consent challenge the 
heteronormative presumption 
of an active partner pursuing sex 
from a ‘gatekeeping’ or reluctant 
passive partner. Asking different 
questions, such as ‘what do you 
want me to do?’ does alter this 
dynamic, but strictly speaking 
it moves outside the framework 
of consent. Such a question 
presumes that consent already 
exists and begins to get into the 
territory of desire. While this is 
a positive move, as a guarantor 
of consent it remains within the 
logic of the verbal contract, the 
idea that asking and answering 
direct questions not only removes 
coercion from sex, but that it is the 
only or best way to have ethical 
sex. 

The enthusiastic or positive 
model of consent risks imposing 
anew form of normativity around 
sex. While ‘no means no’ sought 
to stop bad sex, it left open the 
possibility of what good sex 
might look like. The enthusiastic 
consent model, on the other hand, 
proposes that a verbal contract 
model of sex is the best— or 
even only — way to have good 
sex, implicitly devaluing other 
forms of sexual practice or sexual 
communication. The point here is 
not that consent or asking about 
consent can never be sexy, S/M 
practices that play with consent 
show that this is clearly not true. 
But consent is not inherently 
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or automatically sexy, nor is it 

an automatic guarantee of good 
sexual ethics or risk-free sexual 
interactions. The assertion that 
this kind of consent is the model of 
both ethical and sexy sex purports 
there is something wrong with 
people who do not behave in this 
way. In this way, it promotes the 
idea of the contractual sexual 
encounter and the liberal sexual 
actor as good sex. It insists that sex 
would be good if we could all just 
become the kind of autonomous 
actors who know what they want 
and say what they mean. At its 
worst, this model risks labelling 
people who fail to live up to this 
ideal either as incompetent sexual 
actors, or to blame for their own 
victimisation. 

Asecond, more insidious, 
consequence is that it normalises 
the contractual model as the 
best, or only, model for ethical 
engagement between human 
beings, a model that is blind 
to both structural oppression 
and inequality and also to the 
messiness and irrationality of 
much human interaction. It is 
also based on an unrealistic 
and limited model of human 
interactions. Unlike liberal 
contract theory, our wishes and 


desires are not always simple, 
straightforward or clear and we do 
not always know where they may 
lead. This is illustrated in many 
familiar sexual situations, such as 
beginning sex when you are not 
sure if you want to, but you might 
enjoy it, or feeling nervous about 
attempting a possibly painful 

or uncomfortable sexual act for 
the first time. These situations 

all involve risk and potential 
discomfort. At the very least they 
mean embarking on actions when 
the outcome is unclear. In this 
way, they are not that different 

to sexual encounters in general. 
Sex, like all human interactions, 
involves a paradox of intimacy and 
distance. All sexual interactions 
involve physical intimacy and 
many also involve emotional and 
mental intimacy. The vulnerability 
that this leads to is exacerbated 
by the fact that other people are 
never fully knowable to us. We 
can never be entirely sure of what 
they are thinking, feeling or what 
they are about to do. There are a 
myriad of ways that you can be 
hurt by another person, especially 
someone you are intimate with, 
just as there are a myriad of ways 
that person can bring you joy. 
Both of these things can take you 


by surprise. When it comes to 

sex, our feelings of pleasure and 
pain are particularly pronounced, 
particularly intimate, and we 
recognise this both in the special 
status of sexual intimacy in our 
social relations and the particular 
condemnation that we make of 
sexual violence. Enthusiastic 
consent models are blind to the 
risk involved in all sex, including 
fully and enthusiastically 
consensual sex. Verbal contracts 
cannot remove this danger and it 
is mistaken to attempt to impose a 
model of ‘good’ sex as the only sex 
that meets a rational contractual 
standard or that only involves 
enthusiastic and straightforward 
desires. The riskiness inherent in 
sex is something that sexual ethics 
must grapple with. 


ALTERNATIVES 
Much of the appeal of the consent 
model is, I think, to do with the 
lack of alternatives or a fear of 
what the alternative might be. We 
have largely come to accept that 
consent is not only the best model 
of sexual politics that we have but 
also the best that we can hope for, 
at least in our current society. Such 
claims are in part based on the real 
risk that to challenge consent is to 
challenge one of the only existing 
tools for challenging coercive 
sexual behaviour. 

However, the fear of moving 
beyond consent can work to 
blind ourselves to the dangers 
of sticking with it. The consent 
model, legally and socially, has 
not worked to lessen instances of 
unwanted sex or to improve the 
experiences of individual victims 
and survivors. The legalistic and 
contractual aspect of consent 
means that consent continues to 
be retrospectively read onto sexual 
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encounters irrespective of the 
claims of survivors. Consent does 
not and cannot do the work that 
we want it to do and refusing to 
recognise that brings us no closer 
to changing dominant sexual 
cultures or politics. 

What consent offers us is not a 
political tool for contesting sexual 
politics, but a fantasy that there 
is a single, regulatory or rule- 
based solution to the messiness 
of sex and its potential for harm 
and hurt. But the complex web of 
intimacy, vulnerability, desire, joy 
and pain that constitutes sex and 
carries with it the potential for real 
harm and the possibility that we 
could harm other people cannot be 


tamed with either the word ‘yes’ or 
the word ‘no’. 

The problem of sexual violence 
is political. It is deeply enmeshed 
in histories of gendered power 
dynamics, heteronormativity 
and the regulation of sexual 
behaviours. Any solutions are 
therefore political. The choice is 
not consent or nothing, or consent 
or danger, but a choice between 
the falsely simple solutions of 
liberalism and a radical political 
project that is prepared to engage 
with the root problems of sexual 
violence in our societies. These 
problems include, amongst other 
things, the uneven distribution 
of power between men and 


women in almost all areas of 

life, the coercive gendered 

norms of dominant models of 
heterosexuality and the ongoing 
public/private dichotomy that 

sees sex as somehow separate 
from the rest of our lives. Such 

a political solution should not 
only reject the false solutions 

of consent theory, but also the 
paucity of its promises. The notion 
that consensual sex is all we can 
aspire to is one that we should 
vehemently reject. The sex that we 
fight for should be wanted, desired 
and joyful, not merely consented 
to and it is this possibility that 
rejection of consent allows us to 
consider. @ 
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ACT UP 


Paris 


Nicholas Beuret interviews ex-president Philippe Mangeot 


ften, when writing 
about an inspiring 
radical political 
organisation, words 
turn to the campaigns won, 
the reach of the publications 
or the number of members. Or, 
perhaps, to the structure of the 
organization and the tactics 
deployed in service of the 
struggle. And this is all well and 
good, except that it leaves you 
cold. There is something to the 
dreams of organisations, their 
utopias, how they fail, if they fail 
well, and what it means to win 
for them that is more vital and 
moving than what they do and 
how they do it. It is the beauty 
and audacity of ACT UP Paris 
that moves us. 
ACT UP Paris was formed 
in 1989, two years after ACT 
UP was formed in New York, 
USA. The AIDS Coalition to 
Unleash Power — ACT UP—was 
“a diverse, nonpartisan group 
united in anger and committed 
to direct action to end the AIDS 
crisis”. ACT UP had a number 
of objectives, shared across the 


numerous local associations. 
These included raising public 
awareness on the issue of the 
AIDS epidemic, putting pressure 
on governments to both care 

for AIDS patients as well as 

to undo the stigmatisation of 
those with AIDS, to pressure 
pharmaceutical companies 

to develop AIDS treatments 
and, crucially, to share and 
cultivate independent collective 
knowledge of the disease. ACT 
UP wasn’t only about ‘patients’ 
or ‘victims’ but held to the idea 
that AIDS was something that 
affected us all. 

To limit ACT UP, Paris or 
otherwise, to this set of aims is 
to miss something fundamental 
about the organisation however. 
There was a dream incubated 
in the various collectives, from 
which emerge a style of politics 
unlike anything else that existed 
at the time. Often ACT UP Paris 
fell short of its own style, its own 
ideal. But, as Philippe outlines 
below, when it did become the 
organisation it dreamed of being, 
it was nothing short of magical. 


Philippe: That miraculous 
moment, namely, the perfect 
coincidence of ACT UP Paris 
with itself, was an all too rare 
experience, if you think about 

all the failed direct actions, 

the vanquished struggles, the 
sometimes not entirely sincere, 
slightly complacent types of 
discourse we fell into. On the other 
hand, you could say that we were 
true to ourselves every week, at 
the beating heart of ACT UP— the 
weekly meeting open to anybody 
who wished to participate, with 
no obligation to be a member. 
Lasting several hours, these 
meetings pursued a collectively 
determined agenda and involved 
all sorts of people. This strange 
coalition, alchemized by the 
specificity of AIDS epidemiology, 
found its feet and found its 
composite body that way. We 
were gays, heterosexuals, blood 
transfusion patients, intravenous 
drug users, HIV positive and 

HIV negative people, deaf and 
hearing people (we had signing 
interpreters), parents of the sick, 
hemophiliacs, guys in business 
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suits, skinheads in bomber jackets, 
drag queens in furs. What was 
perhaps more extraordinary in 
all of this plurality was actually 
the diversity of the modalities of 
speech elicited. Depending on 
what was required, we operated 
as a people’s university (we 

had to appropriate medical 
knowledge and propose credible 
alternatives to existing treatment); 
as a mutual aid, education and 
support group (all our words 

as a group were inflected by 
diverse personal tragedies); as 
political deliberators (we had 

to construct and fill a “we” that 
was never already given to us); 

as creators of poetry (inventing 
direct actions demands that one 
begins in extravagance). There 
were, of course, meetings that 
were less successful than others, 
but I had never until then — and 
have never since — felt so strongly 
that a collective intellect was 
possible, as I did during those 
weekly meetings. I attended all 
manner of expert panels, but I 
never saw as much intelligence at 
play there as I did in the weekly 


ACT UP meeting, which held no 
preconceptions about the social 
identity or professional status of 
its participants. 


Part of the impact of ACT UP 
Paris came from the importation 
of the action model of ACT UP 

in New York, a model of action 
named ‘zaps’ (a model they had 
taken up in turn from the actions 
of the Gay Activist Alliance in the 
1970s). A zap is as it sounds—a 
sudden action, unannounced, 
usually noisy, disruptive. A well- 
organised yet unruly direct 
action. 

Philippe: You see, the singular 
genius of ACT UP was its so-called 
“zaps”, lightning-fast group 
interventions organised in public 
and private spaces alike, following 
a model we imported from North 
America because they didn’t yet 
exist in France in the late 1980s. 
Through these zaps we discovered, 
with childish amazement, that 

it was possible to penetrate and 
enter enclosed places to which we 
were not considered to belong, 
and where we were not expected 


We didnt 
have to be all 
that many 
nor have any 
equipment to 
speak of. Our 
bodies were 
enough, our 
bodies whose 
fragility was 
fast becoming 
a strength 


to be, even though these were 
places of decision-making and 
power over our lives. We didn’t 
have to be all that many (twenty or 
so would always do) nor have any 
equipment to speak of (perhaps 

a few bits of string). Our bodies 
were enough, our bodies whose 
fragility was fast becoming a 
strength. We did, of course, have 
to presume a bit of physical energy, 
including the ability to move at 
speed, which itself meant going 
against all of the preconceived 
public images that assigned us to 

a suffering, feeble, tragic mode of 
illness. But we also made political 
use of our weakness: the moral 
consensus that one does not beat 
a sick person, particularly not 
when cameras are rolling. We 
were, however, also interested 

in reappropriating, refashioning 
for ourselves the standard 
representations of the sick. But our 
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politics was also a more subjective 
practice than that, insofar as all 

of us discovered in it possibilities 
and forces for living, for being, that 
we hadn’t known before. In these 
moments, ACT UP was absolutely 
what it wanted to be, because it 
was materially articulating both 
intimate and collective issues, 
symbolic and political ones. 


ACT UP Paris declared in 2008 
that “it is with our bodies that we 
advocate”. Their advocacy was 
not limited solely to the issue of 
AIDS. Or, better, using AIDS they 
set out to challenge not only the 
establishment, with their rules 
and regulations, portfolios and 
profit margins, but the politics 
and practice of the left as well. 
Philippe: We’re back in 1997, 
and President Chirac thinks 
he’s pulled off an effective bit of 
political calculation by preparing 
the legislative elections within 
a context of intense social 
conflict. Those of us in ACT UP 
had participated in all of the 
street movements earlier that 
year, bringing our public health 
problematic (around HIV/AIDS) 
to the table. Most notably, these 
movements included: the huge 
1995 strikes against French state 
‘reforms’ of social security; the 
mobilisations of undocumented 
migrants (‘sans-papiers’); new 
mobilisations of drug users; 
and a newly elaborated political 
discourse of the unemployed 
and the precarious. We were 
extremely concerned that Chirac’s 
sudden dissolution of the National 
Assembly in 1997, and the 
totalising focus on the upcoming 
elections, could push all of these 
irruptive forces back out of sight. 
So, one feverish night, during 
one of ACT UP’s gatherings, we 


composed a very short text. Our 
theme was summed up by our 
title, “We are the left”: the real 

left, which is to say the left that 
actually fights on the terrain 

of social reproduction, the left 
that fights in the name of its 

own and everyone’s conditions 

of life —workers, unemployed, 
immigrants, queers, women, 
homeless people, people living 
with AIDS, prisoners —the left 
that has filled the space left vacant 
by those who were supposed to 
represent us, the left that works on 
the ground to bridge the fissures 
that governmental politics has 
created among us. We don’t have to 
say we are the left— we do it. The 
task we set ourselves in this text 
was to repudiate the deadening 
distinction commonly being drawn 
between political questions, on the 
one hand, and social questions, 

on the other. We reject the idea of 
leftisms as either “responsible” 

or “testimonial”, the stark choice 
as it is generally posed, between 
movements and institutions. But 
our goal is also to occupy, through 
our social mobilisations, the 
terrain of electoral politics — the 
idea being to force the ‘official’ 

left to win, that is to say, to be 
genuinely left. 

In the days that followed, we 
went out and brought our text to 
all the political groups, unions 
and networks. We encountered 
a fair bit of hostility of different 
kinds: from some people it 
was for our continued claim 
to the term ‘the left’, which 
they considered regressive; 
from some, because we were 
simply authorising our claims 
ourselves; and from yet others 
it was on account of our being 
arrogant HIV-positive faggots. I 
remember how I really tugged on 


everyone’s heartstrings during 

a general movement assembly, 
in which our controversial text 
had somehow taken centre- 
stage. I addressed a bunch of 
members by name, saying: 

“I know you. For three years 
now, I have been showing up 

at your demonstrations, yet I 
have never seen you at an ACT 
UP demonstration. And this is 
exactly what justifies us saying, 
today, that we are the left”. And 
gradually, bit-by-bit, the text 
began to get people taking sides. 
It inspired rallies, and elicited a 
flurry of individual signatures, 
as well as some backing from 
collectives or groups. It ended up 
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being published prominently in 
several national newspapers. 

In the period that followed, 
defined by the electoral campaign, 
we found ourselves at the heart 
of a completely minoritarian 
and hugely exciting movement. 
We called up left representatives 
who had access to some disused 
warehouses in a carpet factory, 
and they actually answered our 
call, because, at that point, they 
had to. Face to face with these 
classic union reps, but in that 
same precarious space they 
shared, in which one had to sit on 
the floor, one could say that we 
were all present—an improbable 
alliance of transgender Brazilians, 


unionized workers, AIDS patients, 
former prisoners, precarious 
intellectuals, sex workers, social 
workers, theatre performers and 
other irregular workers. It was a 
court of miracles, a world shaped 
according to our desires, where 
we could all, at last, articulate a 
class problematic together with 
anti-oppression lenses — which 
of course remains our most urgent 
task, up to this day. 


ACT UP was not without its 
ambiguity — it was, as Philippe 
describes it, an invented 
impure politics, one intimate 
to a moment where death was 
always present. And it was not 


always clear what had been 
won, or by whom. But despite 
the ambiguity, the feeling within 
Philippe’s memories of ACT 
UP is one of joy — if they did 
not win they at least marked 
that moment, shaping it by 
themselves for themselves. 
Philippe: This memory comes 
from longer ago, namely 1994, 
one of the HIV/AIDS epidemic’s 
most deadly years in France. We 
had decided not to target the 
health minister for some reason 
or other I can’t recall anymore. 
We had obtained instead, on the 
back of our mass eruptive building 
occupations, a meeting with the 
centre-right minister, Philippe 
Douste-Blazy. Nothing so new 
about that, right? But that day, we 
had decided to shake up the rules 
of the game, rules we had in fact 
introduced ourselves— whereby 
a meeting is extorted from a 
powerful man by a small gaggle 
of screaming sick people. We 
had only just arrived inside the 
minister’s office, when Clews 
Vellay, the leader of ACT UP at 
the time, demanded that Phillipe 
Douste-Blazy accompany us to our 
own headquarters, in order to meet 
the entire ACT UP collective. The 
minister refused on the basis of his 
busy schedule. Clews responded 
with a stony silence. 

We were, of course, 
filming the scene—it really 
is extraordinary — capturing 
the increasing discomfort of 
the shamed minister and the 
unbending shamelessness of the 
militant. At every new attempt by 
Douste-Blazy to suggest a different 
date, or to engage the discussion 
on his own terrain, Clews simply 
repeats ACT UP’s invitation. And 
he wins! The minister gives in, 
asks his assistant to cancel all 
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The unique genius of ACT UP was 
formulating a general politics in 
completely intimate and subjective 
terms. We had to bodily confront 


all forms of power that were 


reconciled to our predicted deaths, 


and rip the conditions of our 


survival out of their grasp, on a 


daily basis 


his appointments, and goes with 
Clews to the ACT UP meeting- 
place, where sixty activists are 
waiting for him. Now, did this 
dramatic confrontation, which 
lasted for several hours, generate 
anything concrete? —I’d have to 
answer ‘probably not’. But the fact 
that it took place enabled everyone 
to tell a story that mixed together 
personal testimony, medical 
expertise, social experience, and 
political demands. It meant that 
the minister was, for a time, forced 
to listen differently, and to suspend 
use of his standard, threadbare 
rhetoric. Through the preservation 
of the fundamental difference 
between him and us, between the 
governor and the governed—a 
difference we did not, of course, 
aspire to erase — something 
emerged there that resembled 
some kind of mutually stumbled- 
upon equality. 


To include the ambiguity is 
important —to not render ACT 
UP into a history, an account 
of political activity that we can 
feel nostalgic for, or imagine as 


‘what we need to do now’. There 
is much in the account thus far 
to hold to, to be smitten by and 
perhaps even unfaithful to. But 
not to merely repeat. It is, after 
all, not as if ACT UP Paris have 
ceased to exist. 

Philippe: Let me just say this: 
ACT UP still exists, which colours 
the dual risk of reification and 
nostalgia. After all, how could 
we ignore the fact that there 
have never been so many people 
infected with HIV as there are on 
earth today? Or that those that 
die in rich countries are society’s 
most precarious, screened too 
late, living lives that aren’t 
conducive — either practically 
and financially —to medical 
treatment? This said, I won’t 
pretend that I haven't distanced 
myself considerably from those 
who do ACT UP activism today. I 
believe that the struggle against 
AIDS must continue, of course: 
but I’m not sure that ACT UP, 
today, is the best way of pursuing 
it, at least, not in Europe or the 
USA. You see, the unique genius 
of ACT UP was formulating a 


general politics in completely 
intimate and subjective terms. 
In 1986, I was 21, and everyone 
said I would die in the next five 
years. This was the situation of 
most people who joined ACT UP 
when it was founded in 1989. 
We were going to die, and we 
defied anybody who could see 
sense in that horrible farce. We 
had to bodily confront all forms 
of power that were reconciled 

to our predicted deaths, and rip 
the conditions of our survival 
out of their grasp, on a daily 
basis. But we had to engage 
them, too: we were fighting the 
pharmaceutical multinationals, 
while at the same time needing 
them in the most visceral sense 
because they furnished us with 
the rarer available treatments. 
In doing war with them to force 
them to intensify their research 
and accelerate their process of 
evaluating molecules, we were 
paradoxically giving them good 
publicity. In other words, our 
invented politics was ‘impure’, 
as many self-proclaimed anti- 
capitalists, whose own lives lay 
ahead of them, pointed out to 
us. Well, that’s ACT UP. It had 
become possible in the particular 
context of the 1980s and ’90s. 

If there is a kind of ACT UP that 
makes sense today, though, 

I think it’s in poor countries, 
and must be re-invented by its 
participants there. Not in Paris, 
not in London, Manchester 

or New York, where the sero- 
positive people most likely to get 
organised are not in imminent 
danger of dying (because 
treatments work) and cannot 
articulate their personal struggle 
together with a universal one. In 
these cities, rather, I’d say we have 
new things to come up with. @ 
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Invisible 


planet 


What can revolutionary organisations 

be if they cant be mass? In light of the 
decline of mass political organisations 
we need mechanisms of coordination 
more often than we need formal unity 
suggests Gareth Brown 


owards the end of 
September in 1846, 
telescopic observations 
in Berlin confirmed the 


existence of the planet Neptune. 
Though thought to be the first 
sighting, it subsequently became 
clear that Galileo amongst others 
had recorded the planet previously 
but misidentified it as a star. 

This aside, the most interesting 
element of the first correctly 
interpreted sighting is that it 

was not a discovery but the first 
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confirmation of a planet that had 
been mathematically predicted. 

These predictions were made 
after having observed the orbital 
path of Uranus. Although it hadn’t 
at this time made a full 84.3-year 
orbit of the Sun since its discovery 
in 1781, enough of the circuit was 
complete to be able to point to 
certain irregularities in its path 
caused by the gravitational pull 
of a further, hitherto unseen 
planet. By applying Newton’s Law 
of Universal Gravitation to the 
wobble of Uranus, the existence 
and position of Neptune could 
be confidently and accurately 
forecast. Thus seeing without 
seeing has continued to be a 
mainstay of astrophysics, dealing 
as it does with vast distances that 
even with telescopic assistance 
are difficult to optically traverse. 
Only four years ago, the existence 
of a newly identified planet in 
the Kepler system, Kepler 9c was 
detected using not dissimilar 
methods. 

Neptune and Kepler 9c 
exert a gravitational effect on 
their neighbours irrespective of 
whether we know they’re there, 
irrespective of whether we can 
describe and name them. They’re 
a cold fact of indifferent space. 
Furthermore, like everything else, 
they are themselves drawn and 
repelled in the course of their 
relationship with the other objects 
of space. They move irrespective of 
whether we are able to map their 
trajectories. 

Social movements, analogously, 
tend to orbit particular political 
problems that are not always easy 
to see, as they don’t necessarily 
match-up to the claims that those 
social movements make about 
themselves. Often the hidden 
bodies that affect their paths can 


only be articulated in retrospect, 
often the circuit must be subjected 
to years if not generations of 
repetition before the object 
whose gravitational force dictates 
it can be described. In his great 
new book Organisation of the 
Organisationless Rodrigo Nunes 
points to the crucial importance 
of being able to differentiate 
between what movements say 
they do (or are said to do) and 
what they actually do. A clear 
example here could be the Occupy 
movement, which may variously 
have presented itself as a protest 
against the bankers, against 
capital, against whatever the 

hell it was that those conspiracy 
theorists were fretting about, a 
manifestation of anarchism, an 
alternative to institutionalized 
forms of resistance, it may have 
been presented by the media 

and other parts of the left as a 
movement against greed, against 
the rich, as chaotic, disordered, 
incoherent. Any or all of these 
things may be true to some 
degree or for some participants 
in that movement but none is as 
significant as the new forms of 
action that it experimented with 
and the limitations it exposed 
(often unknowingly) in doing 

so, the hidden problems which 

it unwittingly pointed towards. 
Unlike what movements say, what 
movements do is much harder to 
observe and can frequently only 
be worked out via what has been 
done or what has been changed, 
via effects or symptoms. But in 
contrast to reliable Neptune, 
tearing through the further 
reaches of the solar system, social 
movements orbit around bodies 
that can be fleeting, ephemeral, 
or fluid in much the same way 
that they themselves are. Along 


with mainstays such as hunger 
and energy-use, we face complex 
questions such as to how to build 
collective power, how to remain 
dynamic enough to move with 

(or one step ahead of) history 
whilst maintaining enough 
coherence to recognise each other, 
communicate with each other and 
act together. 

We're in a historical moment 
right now (call it post-crisis, post- 
liberal, whatever) where many of 
the models we’d been using to plot 
our orbits have been dismantled. 
We suspected for a long time that 
the project of neoliberalism was 
skillfully keeping our vision of the 
future hidden whilst presenting 
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itself as the only possibility. 
However as the projected image 
of that neoliberal future has faded 
and faltered, its untenable nature 
exposed, we have flung back the 
curtain triumphantly to find, 
deflated, that our vision of the 
future isn’t there either. For large 
portions of the left this has been 
a fatal disappointment. Others are 
in denial, repeatedly performing 
the same circuits, making old-left 
demands, and calling for a neo- 
Keynesian ‘Plan B’ with a gradually 
wilting fervor. We need new tools 
to help us navigate towards the 
future. 

We know we're in orbit of 
something, or rather that a 


number of hidden bodies alter 

and influence the paths our 
movements take. There are curious 
similarities in organisational 
experimentations across the 
political spectrum, there are 
certain analogies and models that 
mysteriously recur when we talk 
or write about organising, there 
are forms of action that seem to 
suddenly ‘take off’ as if by prior 
arrangement although we know no 
such arrangement has been made. 
Describing these similarities, 
attempting to articulate them, is 
an important part of the project of 
re-situating ourselves and forcing 
open future possibilities. Here I’m 
limiting myself to writing about 


one of them: the disappearance of 
the mass organisation. 


THE DECLINE OF MASS 
When I refer to mass organisations, 
I’m referring to those with 
a rivalrous character and 
organisational boundaries. I don’t 
intend there to be any particular 
value-judgment attached to the 
idea of rivalrousness but rather 
use it as descriptive of a thing of 
which there can be only one, that 
tends towards a single, unified 
whole by absorbing or destroying 
similar bodies around it. I employ 
mass in this way because I think 
it’s important to uncouple it from 
the idea of numerousness, or of 
largeness. A mass organisation can 
be tiny (and is in the vast majority 
of cases), and there is far more 
numerousness, or largeness, at 
evidence in the social movements 
around these organisations. I 
would link mass instead to the idea 
of massification, the production of 
a discrete object, collecting around 
a single point, a very specific 
approach to collective struggle. 
We can point confidently 
to a decline in membership of 
such mass organisations. In 
the UK the rapid emptying of 
the once ever-present SWP is a 
significant example of this shift. 
Whilst the events leading up 
to the resignations and purges 
of 2011 ranged from the very 
specific (a badly handled rape 
allegation made against a member 
of the central committee) to the 
quite specific (the suppression 
of criticism of the central 
committee, manipulation of 
voting processes, lack of freedom 
of theoretical exploration, and 
lies about membership numbers), 
it is important to note that this 
organisational shrinkage is part of 
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a much wider trend over the past 
forty years that has affected not 
only other Trotskyist organisations 
but also mainstream political 
parties across the spectrum 
as well as unions and NGOs 
(whose rivalrousness rests within 
their own areas of specialism). 
Membership of mass organisations 
today is miniscule in comparison 
to that in the 1970s, and there is no 
reversal on the horizon. 

This has been highlighted 
innumerable times over the 
last few years. It’s relatively 
uncontroversial. Instead, the 
disagreements tend to emerge 
in the attempt to articulate 
the problems that this effect is 
produced by. For some for whom 
radical politics and the building of 
a party are an unbreakable pairing 
this might simply be an indicator 
of the strength of the neoliberal 
state which, either through direct 
legislation and policing or by 
producing people as atomised 
individuals, has successfully 
diminished the possibilities of 
collective organising. Effect and 
problem are linked very closely 
here. The decline of the mass 
organisation is seen as the problem 
in itself and a sort of chaotic 
formlessness is misread into the 


political forms emerging instead. 
The answer, therefore, is a louder 
call for unity, a louder appeal 
to oneness. These calls though, 
which take up so much of the time 
of those that make them, have yet 
to have the slightest effect. 

A different interpretation of 
the decline of mass organising 
is given by those able to situate 
themselves outside this process by 
linking it specifically to a political 
party form. Although ‘party’ is 
not a term with a meaning about 
which there is consensus, it might 
be fair to argue that in the left 
imagination it has the character of 
being both representative and in 
some way centralised. This latter 
aspect is sometimes associated 
with the idea of hierarchy or 
verticality. The global explosion of 
movements in 2011 that seemed 
on the face of it to be non- 
hierarchical, horizontal, and (to 
some extent) non-representational 
perhaps understandably produced 
many excited proclamations of 
a new turn to anarchism. If this 
anarchist turn ever happened 
though, it twisted back fairly 
quickly and the milieu remains in 
more or less the same poor-to-fair 
health with which it weathered the 
last decade. 


The decline 

of the mass 
organisation is seen 
as the problem 

in itself anda 

sort of chaotic 
formlessness is 
misread into the 
political forms 
emerging instead. 
The answer is a 
louder call for unity, 
a louder appeal to 
oneness. These calls 
have yet to have the 
slightest effect 


If it isn’t anarchism, why? 
and what is the thing that looks 
a bit like anarchism that’s drawn 
us into its current? Answering 
these questions probably requires 
two things: firstly, a broader 
conception of mass organising 
that doesn’t treat it as a synonym 
for political party organising; 
and secondly, an understanding 
of network politics that severs it 
from the axis of horizontality and 
verticality. 

Clues as to why neither the 
Leninist party form nor anarchist 
networks of voluntary association 
are resonating might be uncovered 
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by looking at the elements they 
share. To begin with, both are 
locked into the gravitational 
pull of fixed stars. In the case of 
anarchism this takes the form 
of a system of ethics with a set 
of organisational requirements 
that sit outside of history, that 
remains a constant invariable 
irrespective of how capital 
changes and how we change 
in discordance and accordance 
with it. There is no space within 
this state of permanence for 
a collective transformation or 
modification of this ethical 
system, only superficial change 
relating to how better to adhere 
to it. Instead, we are presented 
only with the choice of whether 
to move away from anarchism or 
to stay with it. The Leninist party 
on the other hand collects itself 
around a centre of gravity that is 
mobile but which is in a state of 
terminal deceleration from the 
moment of its birth. If we trace the 
development of Trotskyism in the 
UK as an example we can see that 
what begins as a rebel analysis is 
dragged at varying speeds through 
the middle part of the 20th 
century until it’s finally laid to rest 
towards the end of the ’7os with 
increasingly hardened structures 
of bureaucratic centralism 
being secured in place almost 
solely in order to guarantee its 
undisturbed sleep. Development 
of the critique and any possibility 
of real movement or change 
become impossible here and the 
party becomes an organisation for 
maintaining the organisation, a 
long line of warrior priests acting 
as guardians to a vast, snoring 
idea. 

This impossibility of movement 
is in both cases exacerbated 
by a hardened outer-shell, an 


impassible asteroid belt. In the 
current anarchist milieu we most 
frequently see this played out in 
the increasing predominance of 
the policing of political spaces 
with shaming/call-outs as the 
principal form of sanction. These 
are informal and their deep fusing 
into the habitus of the milieu is 
gradual and thorough, meaning 
that identities become invested 
in them and they become very 
difficult to challenge. The Leninist 
party equivalent is much less 
complicated: a set of rules anda 
chain of command that must be 
followed if one doesn’t wish to face 
expulsion. In both cases though 
the rationale is the building and 
growing of the space within the 
outer-shell and around the centre 
of gravity whilst resisting the 
gravitational pull of other bodies. 
One way of approaching 
these similarities might be to 
suggest that they are different 
variations on a traditional 
vanguardist model (explicitly in 
the latter case, unwittingly in 
the former). Both are examples 
of a politics of persuasion or, put 


differently, a politics wherein a 
solution precedes the problem. 

I don’t think it’s useful to make 
an eternalist critique of this 
form of vanguardism, as this 
would be to risk slipping from a 
political position into an ethical 
one. Rather, I’m proposing that 
the evidence suggests that this 
approach is not catching on at 
this historical moment. Whether 
it was appropriate forty years 
ago, whether it will be forty years 
into the future, is a different 
conversation. 

What has come to replace 
both these approaches is a 
variation of network politics. Part 
of the misidentification of this 
network politics as ‘anarchist’ 
comes perhaps from the fact that 
anarchist and other horizontalist 
milieus have recognised and 
analysed the predominance of the 
network for a long time, whereas 
for much of the rest of the left this 
was merely a divergence along 
the route to the revolutionary 
party. However, recent years, 
and in particular the time since 
Occupy, have seen a significant 
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convergence with regards to the 
network between those from 
backgrounds that during the alter- 
globalisation movement we might 
have considered horizontalist and 
verticalist respectively. We can see 
this in Jodi Dean’s post-Leninist 
call for a sort of mesh of power 
with lines that run horizontally, 
vertically, and diagonally. More 
usefully perhaps, because unlike 
Dean it doesn’t result in a line of 
argument that takes us right back 
to the party form, Rodrigo Nunes’s 
suggestion of the significant 
presence of what he calls 
‘distributed leadership’ is of use. 
Nunes’s suggestion emerges from 
an attempt to work out how ideas 
resonate and get taken up within 
a network politics without fixed 
leadership structures. He posits 
that the clearly viral character 

of contemporary political action 
takes the form of temporary 
moments of verticality wherein, 
by virtue either of experience or of 
imagination or both, an individual, 
collective, or organisation pulls 
the movement towards itself via 
the creation of a form of action 

or mode of thought that begs 
repetition. There are important 
questions left unanswered by this 
model though. To begin with, 
even if we accept that this is what 
happens when an idea resonates, 
we're still left wondering why 

an idea resonates, particularly 

if we assume that this doesn’t 
happen on the basis of some 

sort of self-interested rational 
choice on behalf of its adopters. 
Secondly, we’re left wondering 
about the role of the organisation. 
If there’s no place for the party 
form of organisation anymore, if 
in fact there is no place for any 
permutation of the organisation 
of mass, is there any useful role 


for an organisation to play at all? 
Where does the organisation 

sit in a politics of network- 

like associations and a linear 
movement? 


WHAT CAN AN ORGANISATION 
DO? 

Social movements are not planets 
and they are not stars. I remarked 
earlier on the fact that Neptune 
does its Neptune thing completely 
without concern for astronomers 
and space-prospectors. We observe 


it, or we do not. Neptune soars 

on regardless. Social movements 
behave differently, possibly even 
begging us to take the analogy 
down to the level of the quantum. 
When we observe them, we change 
them. This means that attempting 
to say what social movements 
should do is a pointless and 
counter-productive task. We can 
however try to articulate what they 
are doing and use this situation 

on the ground as a source for 
amplification. 
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How can it do this? To begin 
with it will be necessary to do 
away with all presumptions 
that there is a ‘we’ into which 
we must draw everybody else. 
Rather the whole point should be 
the experimentation via which 
a ‘we’ that the organisation can 
participate in might emerge. 

This must be a radical break with 
vanguardism, a radical break 
with certainty. I want to finish 
this piece off by suggesting an 
approach to this: the organisation 


The slowness of an organisation is 
important. It's how it sets itself up 
as a place for storing technologies, 

recording and developing practices 
before setting off on adventures, 

a safe place from which to launch 


bold experiments 


constructed as a lab for repetition 
and coordination. 


1) Structures for Repetition 

An organisation can act both as 

a slow-space, and as a catalyst. 

At first there seems to be a 
contradiction between these two 
things but that contradiction 

is resolved if we think in terms 

of repetition. A revolutionary 
organisation can be a machine 
that repeats. The slowness of an 
organisation is important. It’s 
how it sets itself up as a place for 
storing technologies, recording 
and developing practices before 
setting off on adventures, a safe 
place from which to launch bold 
experiments. Deleuze and Guattari 
have this idea of the refrain that 
fits with this, the part of a piece of 
music where order is temporarily 
restored and the familiar is 
brought back in as a means of 
regrounding. John Coltrane always 
springs to my mind when thinking 
this through. Many of Coltrane’s 
later compositions followed a 
similar structure: a theme is 
introduced, it’s extrapolated 

out via many permutations, 

it’s returned as a regrounding 
refrain, and then finally builds 
from a new set of permutations 


into ever freer territories. An 
organisation can fulfill a similar 
role. An organisation can’t 

be the movement. Instead, 

it can be a laboratory for the 
reverse engineering and further 
development of the movements’ 
technologies: the practices, 
incrementally developed theory 
and strategy, that help us make a 
common language, that remind us 
where we are and were and how 
we moved between the two. It 
doesn’t do this by staying still but 
rather, whilst social movements 
as a whole have periods of 
stagnation, silence and then 
explosion and dizzying rapidity, 
the organisation repeats, repeats, 
repeats. 

Repeating perfectly though 
would be indistinguishable from 
the fixed nature of the mass 
organisation. It can avoid this by 
reversing its relationship to the 
broader social movement. Instead 
of trying to draw the movement 
into its structures of repetition, 
it follows from this movement, 
repeating and developing its 
innovations and experiments but 
always in such a way as to smuggle 
in the new, an imperfect repetition. 
This new we might think of in 
terms of a communist horizon or 
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a propulsive utopia, a thing never 
quite reachable, always just beyond 
our field of vision. To describe 
this thing, to conceptualise it as 
the or an answer would be to kill 
it, to render it immobile, rob it of 
its relationship to history. Rather 
than presenting solutions then, 
an organisation can operate via 
the opening up of problematics, 
which is to say the removal of 
limitations and obstacles created 
by entrenched modes of thought 
and action. This is not, then, a 
case of engaging in what may be 
referred to as ‘movementism’, 

of passively following the latest 
trends in resistance. It’s the active 
nurturing of the movements’ 
problematics in order to lubricate 
or accelerate change. 


2) Structures for Encounter and 
Coordination 

Allowing for imperfect repetition, 
and being attentive to the practices 
that demand repetition in the 
first place requires both a centre 
of mass that is mobile, and an 
outer-shell that is permeable. 

It cannot be fully formed or 
programmatic but rather must at 
all times be part-built. It actively 
needs collective projects (be 

they with other organisations, 


different ideologies, or simply 
individuals) that are outside 
it. These are not irritants with 
which the organisation must 
deal, they’re not rivals, they’re 
not allies that we begrudgingly 
work with hoping that at some 
point they’ll see sense and join us, 
they’re desirable, necessary, and 
the building of capacity in one 
organisation requires an active role 
in the building of capacity in those 
with which it engages. This entails 
a move away from ‘unity’ except in 
temporary moments of necessity 
and a move instead towards the 
creation of structures that enable 
encounters and coordination. 

A while back Ben Lear and 
I wrote an article in Exchange 
magazine arguing this point 
and suggesting, amongst other 
things, the building of networks 
of reference. If I remember 
correctly, the idea stemmed 
from a discussion within Plan 
C of ‘communities of reference’ 
introduced to us by someone 
who had been involved in the 
German ultra-left group Wildcat. 
One possible permutation of 
the network of reference, and 
one with which Plan C has 
been experimenting, is a formal 
commitment made with a limited 


There is no gradual 
crystallisation 
into a kernel of 
ultimate truth to 
which a cluster 

of intellectuals 
might play the 
role of caretaker 
and around which 
the rest of us may 
massify 


number of other collective 
political projects to share our 
ideas with one another, to take 
them seriously, and to comment 
on and help to develop those 
ideas. In practice this enables the 
teasing out of common positions 
and problematics but also the 
exposure of the hidden limitations 
of practices and critiques that, 
relatively speaking, have been 
through alien evolutionary 
processes. This is a qualitatively 
and affectively different critical 
relationship to have with fellow 
travellers and comrades than 

the default option of argument, 
intervention, and persuasion 
across shared political meetings. 
The underlying assumption here 
is that different communities 

in struggle experience capital 
differently, and develop and create 
practice and critique differently 
as a result. This situation is a 
propulsive and permanent one; 
there is no gradual crystallisation 
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into a kernel of ultimate truth to 
which a cluster of intellectuals 
might play the role of caretaker 
and around which the rest of us 
may massify. 

Although this more formal 
means of coordinating a network 
of reference has not (at this time) 
found widespread uptake, one 
of the key characteristics of the 
behaviour of the newly formed 
left organisations of the past 
few years has perhaps been the 
informal, accidental, or differently 
conceived developments of 
networks of reference like this. A 
good example might be the cluster 
of Trotskyist and post-Trotskyist 
groups that began working 


together (though only a couple 

of which were formed after) the 
SWP crisis. Perhaps on account 

of deeply culturally entrenched 
ideas about becoming mass and 
becoming party, this process is 
organised around a discourse of 
merger. Again though, we face the 
task here of having to differentiate 
between what bodies do and 

what bodies present themselves 
as doing and as the actuality of 
merger still sits someway over 

the horizon, the much more 
interesting commitment to engage 
with one another on a friendly 
basis remains in force. This new 
affective relationship is a good 
example of an unarticulated 


response to a hidden orbital point 
that we can perhaps talk about 

in terms of the horrendous care 
practices and power struggles of 
the left of the late 20th century 

of which the SWP rape allegation 
and process surrounding it 

have become emblematic. 
Arrangements such as this, rid 

of the massifying logic that still, 
on some level, drives them, 

and underpinned by the notion 
that agreement is rarely useful 
outside the specific capacity and 
necessity to act, have the potential 
to provide a rough sketch for the 
elaboration of coordination across 
different organisational bodies and 
terrains in an age after mass. @ 
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This 1s not a_ 


love 
song 


The Free Association investigate 
the dynamic behind recent 
populist movements by invoking 


the spirit of the 45 


e live in populist 
times. The 
financial crisis 

of 2007/08 and 
subsequent years of austerity 
have starkly revealed an arrogant, 
oligarchic elite unwilling to 
address the real problems of our 
time: a plutocracy unembarrassed 
by accelerating inequality between 
a tiny stratum of super-rich and 
‘the 99%’. This economic, social 
and political inequality has 

long been the public secret of 


neoliberalism. It lay at the heart 
of the neoliberal deal, a deal 
premised on the maintenance 
of living standards through 
cheap, plentiful credit and cheap 
commodities. When that deal 
collapsed in 2007/08, what was 
once tolerated became intolerable 
and moved centre stage. The 
economic crisis has produced a 
legitimacy crisis." 

Populism is a perfect fit for 
this moment. It claims to speak 
on behalf of a people that was 


once united but is now in discord. 
In fact populism is a project to 
reconstruct ‘the people’, which 

it does through identifying a 
common enemy. Rarely drawn 
distinctly, this enemy is never the 
‘system’ as a whole. Instead, it’s a 
particular part of the system that 
is no longer functioning properly 
and which is preventing the people 
achieving the unity they once had. 
The ‘distorting’ factor might be a 
foreign intruder (the immigrant 
or the Jew or the Muslim). Or it 
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might be some part of the social 
body that is functioning too much 
in its own interests (finance, 

the oligarchy) rather than the 
people’s. Either way, something 
has disturbed the system’s normal 
operation and this must be 
corrected. 

In Britain and other parts of 
northern and eastern Europe the 
populist Right has taken advantage 
of an impotent political ‘centre’. 
As states stepped in to bail out 
the financial sector and the story 


moved to a sovereign debt crisis, 
the Right found it could construct 
populist narratives out of the 
prejudices lying around. The 
Euro-crisis, for instance, shifted 
focus to governance of the EU, 
the epitome of a post-political, 
technocratic administration.” 

In this story, immigrants, and 
Muslims in particular, play the 
role of the intruding foreign 
element that disrupts the body 
of the people, with the aid of a 
culturally Left elite who place 


immigrants’ interests above those 
of native residents. Figures with 
firmly establishment backgrounds, 
like UKIP’s Nigel Farage, can then 
present themselves as outsiders, 
men of the people willing to speak 
their minds. The story doesn’t 
stand up to scrutiny, but it’s 
affectively satisfying and is just 
viable enough. 

It’s amore mixed story for the 
Left. In the UK, the once social- 
democratic Left had nailed its 
banner so firmly to the neoliberal 
mast that it has suffered a post- 
crisis collapse of confidence, 
direction and support. Meanwhile 
the anti-systemic or revolutionary 
Left parties have discovered 
that they have paid too high a 
price to survive neoliberalism’s 
ascendancy. Cut off from the 
outside, both in their culture and 
in their analysis, they have been 
unable to make any impact as 
the crisis hit and living standards 
plummeted.* 

Further south in Europe, 
however, a populist approach 
does seem to be bringing rewards 
for the Left, with Syriza and 
Podemos both enjoying success 
in recent elections. A key factor 
seems to be the presence of a 
mobilised society: those countries 
in Europe which have shifted to 
the left have also experienced 
moments of collective joy and 
hope, as well as the fear ubiquitous 
to all post-crisis countries. The 
growth of Syriza followed years of 
dramatic struggles by autonomous 
social movements in Greece 
and has been accompanied by 
a proliferation of projects of 
autonomous social reproduction. 
In Spain, Podemos (meaning ‘we 
car) has ridden the spirit of the 
autonomous social movements 
that have raged through the 
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Music is unique for the way 
in which the identification 
with icons can be taken hold 
of, broken and reset by ‘the 
audience. It is this dynamic 
which gives us the most 
interesting definition of ‘pop 


in pop music, a kind of popular 
participation unmatched in other 


cultural forms 


country: set up just two months 
prior to the European elections of 
May 2014, it gained 1.25 million 
votes, 8% of the total, giving 
them five seats in the European 
Parliament.* 

The example of Podemos 
raises several questions or 
problematics for any Left 
populist project. First, how do we 
move from identification of an 
enemy — ‘fraudulent bankers’, 
‘corrupt politicians’, ‘the rich’, 
‘the 1%’ —to a critique of the 
entire system?®> Second, what 
is the relationship between the 
twin aspects of a popular social 
movement, its institutional 
(electoral) expression and its 
street-level (‘grassroots’) activities? 
Podemos shows this dilemma 
perfectly: in order to gain power 
it requires popular identification 
with its ideas and leaders, and 
yet, drawing on 15M, its appeal is 
precisely that it rejects ‘politics as 
usual’. 

This leads into a third 
problem — the role of the leader 


or figurehead. Populists claim to 
speak on behalf of the people, 
with the implication that a 
people can’t speak directly for 
itself. ‘The people’ is a form of 
collectivity whose unity comes 
from a shared identification 
with those speaking for them. In 
Spain despite innovative attempts 
to include horizontal forms of 
communication the trajectory 
of Podemos seems inextricably 
bound up with its leader Pablo 
Iglesias. We need to recognise that 
our present subjectivities produce 
powerful desires for a figurehead. 
But the risks of such an over- 
identification are also obvious. 
The emergence of Left 
populism seems like a response to 
the limitations of the horizontalist 
movement. But if the key to its rise 
in Europe has been a mobilised 
society, the risk is that entering 
institutional politics will result 
in demobilisation as people wait 
for newly elected politicians to 
sort things out. Is the populist 
moment one that can be pushed 


through into wider and more 
fundamental social change? Or 
can the dynamics which give rise 
to populism be addressed in a 
different way? 


THE POP IN POP MUSIC 
If we want a different model of the 
popular, then there is an obvious 
place to look. The history of 
popular culture, and in particular 
pop music, in the second half of 
the twentieth century is interesting 
precisely because of the oscillation 
between different renderings of 
the word ‘pop’. On the face of it, 
record sales have always been the 
principal means of measuring 
the ‘pop’ in pop music, and that’s 
sometimes been important. Top 
of the Pops had frequently been 
a battleground as pop music in 
the post-war period unleashed a 
disruptive excitement and energy 
intimately tied up with excessive 
identification with pop icons. 
Icons aren’t limited to music, 
of course — film stars have 
functioned in much the same way. 
But music is unique for the way 
in which the identification with 
icons can be taken hold of, broken 
and reset by ‘the audience’. It is 
this dynamic which gives us the 
most interesting definition of ‘pop’ 
in pop music, a kind of popular 
participation unmatched in other 
cultural forms and one that can’t 
simply be captured in record sales. 
This participation has not 
been limited to those who formed 
the bands. Just as important, 
if not more so, were the much 
larger groups that took part in 
constructing the culture around 
them. At times we have seen 
working-class youth using pop 
music to pioneer new desires and 
new ways of life. At several points 
these desires have spilled over into 
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antagonistic struggle with capital 
and the state, and touched on an 
anti-capitalist dynamic. “The New 
Left sprang... from Elvis’ gyrating 
pelvis,” as that great huckster Jerry 
Rubin said with characteristic 
overstatement. 

An oscillation between popular 
identification and popular 
participation, the role of icons in 
focusing desire: there’s a similarity 
of form between popular music 
and populism.® But our turn to pop 
history is not just metaphorical. 
Any Left that stands a chance 
of becoming popular enough 
to fundamentally change the 
direction of society will have to be 
linked to popular experimentation 
with new desires and new ways 
of life. A popular Left will need to 
be aligned to a popular counter- 
culture and, in a positive feedback 
loop, create the material and 
cultural conditions to defend, 
sustain and extend it. 

There are several historical 
examples to learn from, moments 
when at least part of the Left has 
connected with the new desires 
emerging from popular cultural 


participation. But rather than 
look at any example in particular 
we want to ask whether there is 
something about the desires and 
dynamics that pop music was 
mobilising that was common to 
each of these instances.” 

Writers such as Mark Fisher 
have proposed the term ‘popular 
modernism’ as a way of grasping 
this: a subculture like Mod can be 
seen as means of escaping a world 
which people found constricting 
and boring by repurposing the 
consumer items they found 
around them. Popular modernism 
is the attempt to construct 
different futures by claiming 
a better grip on the potentials 
of the present; and crucially 
it does this by recirculating, 
extending and reworking avant- 
garde ideas through popular 
culture.’ In this way it is a kind 
of subaltern modernism in 
which the pioneering of new 
desires, new potentials and new 
possible futures could act, at the 
very least, as a form of armour 
against the psychological effects 
of entrenched inequality. This 


is what Ian Penman calls ‘style 

as armour’. It’s what Bobby 
Gillespie, lead singer of Primal 
Scream, means when he says, “We 
always saw music as some kind 

of revolutionary force... People 
can laugh at that all they like 

but we saw it as fucking psychic 
resistance.”? 

It’s this history of psychic 
resistance that seems violated 
by the domestication of the 
music festival and ‘alternative’ 
culture. When Conservative MPs 
go glamping at Glastonbury or 
David Cameron claims to like 
The Smiths, it’s an attempt to 
claim that history as their own, 
to wipe out the lost futures it still 
contains. But rather than revive 
the 1960s or the 1990s, we need 
to rekindle the dynamic that 
produced them so the potentials 
of the present moment can be 
revealed. Perhaps it won't occur 
in the field of music but there is 
something in the form that must 
be repeated. Those moments in 
popular culture produced a kind 
of utopia that can’t be captured 
in political demands. It’s a utopia 
that is at least partly inhabitable 
in the here and now: something 
that we can feel, hear and taste 
even if only momentarily. And 
despite their shortcomings those 
moments, when linked to a wider 
political culture, can be amoment 
of grounding which shows that the 
world could be different. 

Yet if pop music reveals a 
different model of the popular, 
how can we relate this back to 
the more overtly political world 
inhabited by populism? 


EVER FALLEN IN LOVE WITH 
SOMEONE... 

Perhaps in looking at Mod or post- 
punk or rave, we are still being 
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too avant-garde. If we are going 

to get at the desires unleashed by 
pop music, then we need to start 
somewhere a little more... well, 
pop. People can laugh all they like 
but the roots of pop desires can 
actually be found lurking in that 
most hackneyed of genres, the 
love song. It is of course the most 
reactionary of imaginaries: most 
love songs merely repeat clichéd 
notions of exclusionary ‘romantic’ 
love where salvation lies in a 
nuclear couple cut off from what’s 
outside it. “I’m saving all my love 
for you.” But if you listen hard, 
there are also renderings of a love 
with more complicated traits —a 
disruptive love that overwhelms 


our rational selves. “Love will tear 
us apart.” 

A love like this is a form of 
mutual transformation that goes 
beyond any rational calculation 
of individual interests. And in 
doing so, it offers one possible 
route out of our neoliberal 
subjectivities. We can think of 
this as the ‘Barry White critique’, 
although Vaneigem’s formulation 
is probably more familiar.1° And 
of course over the last thirty 
years, reason has been so closely 
tied to utility-maximising Homo 
economicus that it’s no surprise 
we turn to the passions in a bid 
to escape capitalist realism. 

This is precisely the appeal of 


populism: it reintroduces the 
passion that is excluded from the 
bloodless violence of instrumental 
administration. 

So we might look at love as 
one of those openings in ideology, 
either despite it being so saturated 
in ideology — or perhaps precisely 
because it is. A more complex idea 
of love survives as a form of folk 
ontology—an idea of who we are 
and what we’re capable of that is 
pushed just out of view when we 
think about what’s socially and 
politically possible.*1 In order to 
bring these potentials out into 
the open we need a more precise 
conception of love. One place we 
can find that is in the thought of 
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seventeenth century philosopher 
and lens grinder Baruch Spinoza. 


... YOU SHOULDN'T HAVE 
FALLEN INLOVE WITH 

For Spinoza, any encounter 
either increases or decreases our 
power to affect or be affected 

by the world. An increase 

in our capacities for action 

is experienced as joy; when 

an encounter decreases our 
capacities we experience sadness. 
Unsurprisingly, we are drawn 
towards joyful encounters and we 
seek to avoid sad ones. We can 
recognise this in both politics and 
everyday life. We find ourselves 
compatible — or not— with 
different people in different ways. 
Some people make us feel more 
intelligent when we think or 
converse with them. Others make 
us feel stupider and less capable. 
For Spinoza, love follows on from 
this: love is simply joy linked to 
an idea of an external cause. We 
come to associate something — or 
someone — with the experience 
of joy and then come to love that 
thing. Perhaps it is the association 
of a football team with repeated 
experiences of collective joy. 
Perhaps it is a political leader 

or a band on stage. Conversely 


hate is merely “sadness with the 
accompanying idea of an external 
cause.” 

This conception helps explain 
the loves and hates associated 
with populism. That we might hate 
what appears to keep us from the 
powerful connectivity of a unified 
people seems straightforward. 
But using this ‘love’ to understand 
the shared identification with a 
charismatic figurehead or leader 
opens up some new possibilities. 
Let’s return to pop music. We 
accept that much of the libidinal 
energy of rock n’ roll is captured 
in the phrase’s original meaning 
but the most powerful pop 
experiences come when we listen 
together as a crowd. We can see 
this in those intense but repeatable 
periods of collective joy born out 
of dancing. While we might be 
drawn to associate that joy with 
an external cause (the band, the 
singer or the DJ), it’s actually the 
lateral sociality happening below 
the level of consciousness that’s 
the real attraction.1? Perhaps 
it’s possible to create and use 
shared affective objects that the 
crowd as a whole can own, and 
which can’t be mistaken for the 
particular qualities of a specific 
individual.** Indeed perhaps it’s 


A love like this is 

a form of mutual 
transformation 
that goes beyond 
any rational 
calculation of 
individual interests. 
And in doing 

So, it offers one 
possible route out 
of our neoliberal 
subjectivities. We 
can think of this 

as the ‘Barry White 
critique 


possible to rethink the whole 
idea of ‘leadership’ in the mode 
of joy and the collective increase 
in our capacity to act and think. 
Leadership then becomes the 
ability to orchestrate and increase 
that capacity.'* 

Of course we need to be careful 
here. Love is not all we need. So 
much can go wrong with love. It 
can fool us. We might misread the 
external cause of joy and come 
to love something that really 
causes us sadness.'® Indeed the 
object that we genuinely love may 
prevent us from other loves that 
might bring us greater joy. In this 
light the populist love of a people 
tied to a nation can be called 
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Any politics that has a chance 
of becoming popular will 

need to have moments of 
collective joy in its repertoire. 
Its actions must be aimed at 
making participants feel more 
powerful and more intelligent, 
with a better grasp of the 


world 


a foreshortened love. Another 
danger lays in becoming fixated on 
an object, requiring its presence 
before we can experience any 

joy at all. Isn’t this the danger of 

a figurehead who leads through 
charisma or iconic status? We 
need a dynamic in love that avoids 
fixation or fetish, which allows us 
to gain collective control over the 
necessary conditions of joy. Of 
course, that dynamic will require 
recognition of the antagonism 
inherent to capital, including 
moments of indignation, if it is to 
keep unfolding.1® Okay, you say, all 
very poetic but how practically can 
we bring this about? 


ALOVE SUPREME 

Moments of joy are widespread: 
they happen everywhere, all the 
time. But every now and then 
collective joy expands to such an 
extent that they disrupt existing 
subjectivities. The joy reaches such 
a force and spreads so far that it 
exceeds the presuppositions and 
assumptions we operate within in 
the existing social body. We have 
called these ‘moments of excess’. 


Any politics that has a chance 
of becoming popular, in both 
senses of the word, will need to 
have moments of collective joy in 
its repertoire. Its actions must be 
aimed at making participants (and 
if possible observers) feel more 
powerful and more intelligent, 
with a better grasp of the world. It 
is joyous moments such as these 
that act as a pole of attraction. This 
is something that can be planned 
for and engineered but we can’t do 
the same for moments of excess, 
not with any certainty. What we 
can do is develop tactics, strategies 
and infrastructure that can give joy 
an ever more collective shape and 
allow moments of joy and excess 
to open out onto mechanisms of 
collective analysis that can stop 
them folding over and closing 
in on themselves. Perhaps these 
mechanisms of analysis might 
become the object of love.” Or 
perhaps they simply move the 
object of love further along, 
towards ever-greater knowledge 
and connection. A love supreme? 

Of course a politics based on 
moments of joy and the ‘affective 


alliances’ they can create has 

its own limitations. It is hard to 
see, for instance, an affective 
alliance between the ‘metrosexual 
Left’ and those in the towns and 
smaller cities around the UK who 
are fearful of the pace of change 
(for example, those tempted to 
vote for UKIP as a consequence 

of the tabloid mobilisation of 
fear). Perhaps this is a place where 
concrete demands can be useful. 
By shifting the terrain of politics 
back to the rational calculation 
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of interests, we can create 
alliances that cross the apparent 
gulf in compatible ‘structures 
of feeling’. The most obvious 
example would be the demand 
for a guaranteed income delinked 
from contribution. Such a demand 
discovers and addresses the affect 
of anxiety that is shared by the two 
constituencies. 

Bringing all this about 
will require different groups 
taking risks and trying 
things out. As we don’t know 


what will work in advance 

it seems prudent to build 
infrastructures of coordination 
and synchronization rather 
than exclusionary unity. Most of 
all, however, we need to create 

a new affective tone on the 
Left—a kind of critical empathy 
that’s less accusatory and more 
willing to give other groups the 
benefit of the doubt. How else 
can we build a movement based 
on confidence, autonomy and 
ever-increasing participation? @ 


NOTES 


1 


The extent of that crisis in the 

UK can be seen in the series of 
scandals involving every part of the 
alliance that brought neoliberalism 
to the country: the financial sector, 
parliament, the press and the 
police. Each scandal is followed 

by an impunity that cements 

the picture of a self-serving elite 
playing by different rules. No one 
is ever to blame and (almost) no 
one goes to jail. It’s little surprise 
then that populist discourse lends 
itself to conspiracy theories. Even 
the overdue revelation of Jimmy 
Savile's paedophilia, long a public 
secret, has added to the sense of 
living in the world of a dark elite 
that David Peace could only hint 
at. 

The Euro-sceptic Right are not 
completely wrong about the EU. 
The incorporation of neoliberal 
measures into the EU constitution 
insulates decision-making from 
pressure from below. Beyond 

the EU, however, are the global 
neoliberal institutions and 
transnational corporations who 
carry an even bigger ‘democratic 
deficit’. The Transatlantic Trade 
and Investment Partnership which 
is currently being debated would 
place the protection of corporate 
interests unequivocally above 
national democratic sentiments. 
UKIP’s support of the TTIP 

marks the party's limit point of 
sense-making. 

There have been attempts to 
develop a more self-consciously 
populist approach. The Left Unity 
project draws inspiration from 

the achievements of Britain's first 
post-war Labour government 
(mythologised in Ken Loach’s 

film Spirit of ‘45) and sets out to 
reconstruct a people out of this 
memory. Similarly the People’s 
Assembly Against Austerity makes 
much of the fact that the Con-Dem 
coalition has no democratic 
mandate. Of course we wish these 
projects well but their appeal risks 
being more sectional (public sector 
workers) than popular. As we will 
go on to argue perhaps we can 
also appeal to the spirit of the 45, 
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or perhaps that should now be the 
spirit of the mp3. 

Podemos certainly has populist 
overtones: it places fraudulent 
bankers and corrupt politicians 

on one side with ‘ordinary people 
just like you’ on the other. Yet as a 
populism produced from existing 
materials and existing subjectivities 
it also contains other possibilities: 
while their manifesto promises to 
end corruption, it also addresses 
the crisis in social reproduction 
with a guaranteed minimum 
income and a reduction of the 
retirement age, for example. In fact 
the potentials of Podemos seem 
to resonate with those of the 15M 
movement, whose subjectivities 
the party draws on. Podemos can 
be seen as, in part, a reaction 

to the limits of that movement's 
horizontalist approach which left 
the institutional field wide open for 
its opponents. Despite 60% of the 
population participating in 15M's 
demonstrations and protest camps, 
and 80% expressing agreements 
with their aims, Spain still ended 
up with a right-wing government 
after the 2011 general election. 
The stated aim of Podemos is to 
turn Spain's ‘social majority’ into a 
political majority. 

This isn’t a problem for Right 
populism. Having no desire to 
overthrow capitalism, Right 
populists have no need of a 
structural critique. 

Jamie Reid recognised this with 
his ‘Stratoswasticastor’ graphic, a 
Swastika formed from guitar necks 


10 


surrounded by the legend ‘music 
prevents you thinking for yourself’. 
But pop history has also thrown up 
models of how we might construct 
icons and figureheads in a way 
that lets us move through them 

to a lateral, horizontal sociality: 

see http://freelyassociating.org/ 
rock-n-roll-suicide/ 

The counter-culture of the late 
1960s and early 1970s is the most 
obvious example, but we could also 
think about the punk and post- 
punk explosion that revitalised the 
anarchist movement before falling 
into sub-culture. The most recent 
example of this dynamic is probably 
rave culture of the early to mid- 
1990s which led, via the free party 
scene, to the anti-capitalist politics 
of Reclaim the Streets. 

If you see the footage of 
conservative Christians protesting 
against a Sex Pistols gig in 

the 1970s, it's striking how the 
protestors look like they're from a 
different and alien historical era. 
However dated the punks look, they 
are still recognisably from our era. 
Of course racism and ‘negative 
solidarity’ are also forms of psychic 
resistance for the indignities of 
class. The Bobby Gillespie quote is 
from an interview in the Guardian: 
http://www.theguardian.com/ 
music/2013/mar/14/bobby-gillespie- 
music-primal-scream 

“Anyone who talks about revolution 
and class struggle without referring 
explicitly to everyday life—without 
grasping what is subversive about 
love and positive in the refusal of 
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constraints—has a corpse in his 
mouth.” The Revolution of Everyday 
Life, PM Press 2012. 

Love then is one of Slavoj Zizek's 
“unknown knowns". Responding 

to Donald Rumsfeld's musings 
about the relationship between 
the known and the unknown, Zizek 
adds a fourth category of ‘unknown 
knowns’: “things we don't know 
that we know—which is precisely 
the Freudian unconscious, the 
‘knowledge which doesn't know 
itself, as Lacan used to say, the 
core of which is fantasy.” http:// 
www.lacan.com/zizkubrick.htm 
There's something about dancing 
that reveals the possibility of 
developing collective affect 
horizontally without a shared object 
of identification on stage. Dancing 
involves non-verbal communication 
as you unconsciously mimic and 
follow those around you. Some 
scientists talk of mirror neurons 
firing. Perhaps the collective joy of 
dancing also operates as a kind of 
folk counter-ontology. 

San Precario, the patron saint of 
precarious workers, represents an 
experiment with this kind of tactic 
by Italian movements. 

There is a real contrast here with 
much Left activity which often 
seems to have the effect of making 
people feel more stupid and less 
able. 

Lauren Berlant talks of “cruel 
optimism” in which something that 
we love and desire is actually an 
obstacle to our flourishing. 

We've written before about the 
need to have “LOVE tattooed on 
the knuckles of one hand, HATE 

on the other” in the article Six 
Impossible Things before Breakfast, 
but for an illustration of the dangers 
of denying inherent antagonism 
just look at the weaponisation 

of positive psychology in the UK 
government's ‘Work Programme’. 
We feel this is what happened 

in the Occupy movement when 
shared organisational process 
became an important point of 
unity. Yet this didn’t escape the 
problem of fixation as attachment 
to consensus process inhibited the 
recognition of its limitations. 
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Are the kids 
alright? 


Matthew Dunne looks at the lack of 
youth subcultures today and questions 
whether this is actually a bad thing? 


ooking for a youth 
movement today can bea 
depressing task. There’s 
no scandal in the tabloids 
about a scene that flies in the face 
of society’s values, no movement 
that includes fashion statements 
to piss off parents and act asa 
uniform to mark out the faithful, 
no particular sound that seems to 
be creeping onto airwaves, pulling 
teenagers into its frenzy. In fact 
it’s becoming more and more 
common to hear commentators 
claim that the phenomenon of 
youth subcultures has either 
changed drastically from what 
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they have previously been or even 
disappeared entirely. 

Naturally this can be a shock. 
Subcultures have existed as long 
as teenagers have been categorised 
as something between child and 
adulthood and “going through 
an ‘X’ phase” is accepted as 
part of growing up. They have 
encompassed both mass youth 
movements that seem to sweep 
up whole generations, like hippies 
or punks in their heydays, but 
also co-existing and contrasting 
subcultures that adopted a tribal 
attitude towards each other. Each 
one has been marked out by its 
own aesthetics, ideals, music 
and ethos. Now though instead 
of movements where even the 
appearance of young people could 
mark them out as belonging to one 
scene or another, there seem to be 
far fewer discernable tribes. In fact 
new pop culture aesthetics seem 
to overlap much more than they 
contrast. 

But does this mean that the 
bite has been taken out of pop 
culture and entirely given over to 
identikit, commercialism or do we 
just have to look a bit harder? Are 
there still new ideas and aesthetics 
being experimented with? Is the 
rejection of subcultures another 


rebellion against what has become 
expected of youth? Why do youth 
movements seem to have vanished 
and does that tell us anything 
about wider society? 


SOUNDCLOUD KILLED THE 
RADIO STAR 

One of the main changes in 

pop culture in recent years has 
been the rise of the internet. 

The internet has fundamentally 
changed the way we produce, 
consume and experience music. 
You no longer need to go toa 
specialist record shop and hope 
they have the obscure import 
you're after, or hire a recording 
studio and fork out for a run of 
your first EP, or be lucky enough 
to have a club night in your town 
for that particular genre you’ve 
wanted to check out. Now all you 
need to do any of those things is 
an internet connection. 

This development means 
that what have previously been 
financial and geographical 
barriers to experience and 
participation in pop culture have 
begun to be broken down. It’s 
now possible to listen to music 
from around the world from a 
few clicks on a web browser when 
to do the same could potentially 


require hours of searching 

and extra expense not even a 
decade ago. Recording music 
can be done for next to nothing 
using computer software, and 

to distribute your art you can 
simply upload it for free onto sites 
like Soundcloud and Bandcamp 
amongst others. This ease with 
which we can access and create 
different experiments in popular 
culture means flirtation with a 
variety of aesthetics becomes 
much more the norm, and no 
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longer the preserve of the most 
dedicated music geeks. 

The way pop culture used 
to be experienced meant that 
being part of subcultures of 
previous generations required 
commitment. Apart from anything 
else, gaining the aesthetic of 
a particular scene in fashion, 
musical and social purchases 
meant financial investment that 
couldn’t be so easily given to more 
than one subculture. Social capital 
and knowledge of a scene would 


have to be built up by committing 
time going to the right gigs, 
record shops and hangouts. The 
easing of access to music, articles 
analysing music and pop culture 
communities via the internet 
requires much less commitment 
than previously needed. This 
means that people are less 

likely to be pinned down to one 
particular subculture anymore. 
Why just pick one new scene to 
get into when you can experience 
several? 


The effect this can have on 
popular music and culture is 
massive: as one producer said 
in a recent article for Thump, 

“the internet has killed genres”. 
Whereas scenes and genres used to 
tend towards hyper specialisation 
as changes in style brought about 
further and further divisions into 
subgenres, now the ease with 
which fans and artists can dip their 
toe into a different scene produces 
so many crossovers that the exact 
opposite happens. 

Even the way genres are 
defined now has shifted —— from 
Sino-grime (genre based on 
sounds in particular tracks within 
Grime rather than describing a 
movement, or grouping of albums 
or artists), UK Bass (in contrast 
to previous hyper specialisation 
of genre, a broadening out of 
description to encompass several 
scenes including Grime, Dubstep 
and Bassline), momentary online 
scenes like Vaporwave or Seapunk 
that can sometimes last just 
months, or even the move of more 
and more artists and fans to simply 
defy labels altogether. All of these 
show a move away from the long- 
term commitment to a single style, 
with a willingness to experience 
several momentarily. 

Coming into contact with 
so many different styles means 
that people are much more likely 
to pick and choose whichever 
cultural aspects they want rather 
than just putting themselves in 
one particular scene. Divisions in 
genre and scene make less and less 
sense as we find everything on the 
internet, even contrasting, niche 
styles all on the same site, rather 
than through contact with a scene. 
Not only does this break down 
lead to an infinite number of styles 
as people play with things across 
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traditional genre boundaries, but 
actually calls into question how 
anything can be described as 
belonging to a particular scene. 


BORED TEENAGERS 
To see why youth movements and 
subcultures are no longer a feature 
of popular culture we should look 
at why they might have existed for 
previous generations in the first 
place. The Institute of Precarious 
Consciousness’ article ‘We Are All 
Very Anxious’ gives some insight 
here. 

Youth movements broadly 
occupied the second half of 
the 20th century, a time when 
previous conflicts within society 
gave rise to a settlement between 
capital and labour based on the 
supposed guarantee of a minimum 
standard of living. Throughout 
the Western world Keynesianism 
became the dominant logic with 
the establishment of various types 
of welfare states. In the world 
of work, repetitive, Fordist mass 
production produced a new type of 
labour force and the incorporation 
of trade unionism into the running 
of industry protected the idea 
of a job for life. The dominant 
aspiration for everyone in society 
shifted from merely surviving 


to being able to settle down and 


enjoy a stable existence — the rise 
of the “suburban dream”. 

But stability and repetition by 
definition mean a lack of change, 
and the lack of ability to create 
their own life experience led to a 
new problem people began to face: 
boredom. 

While older people who 
had lived through the hardship 
of the first half of the century 
might have seen this as a great 
achievement and been content, the 
simultaneous rise of the teenager, 
who didn’t have to endure the 
survivalism of before and hada 
previously unimaginable amount 
of time and money at their 
disposal, meant that young people 
became unsatisfied with simply 
settling into their assigned life. 

From that moment subcultures 
became a way to resist the 
boredom offered by society and 
instead gave a way for young 
people to create their own life 
experience. Creativity through 
fashion, music and art, things 
that had once been restricted to a 
social elite, became commonplace 
amongst young people and 
provided a way to express 
dissatisfaction with the sort of 
lives on offer. 


Control over our 
own lifestyles 
and values 
requires more 
than piecemeal 
opportunities to 
involve creativity 
and emotion in 
the products we 
consume or ways 
we work that are 
ultimately still 
controlled by other 
people 


ALL THAT COCAINE ON THE 
TABLE YOU CAN'T SNORT THAT 
So what happened? Why aren't 
youth movements still around 
providing excitement, rebellion 
and experimentation in young 
people’s lives? Over time, as the 
original teenagers grew up, the 
ethos that had driven successive 
youth movements became more 
and more the norm in society as 

a whole. Social aspiration started 
to shift from settling down ina 
stable existence, to treating life as 
something constantly moving and 
developing: from the suburban to 
the metropolitan dream. Rather 
than contentment with an allotted 
lifestyle, job and home societal 
aspirations as a whole have fallen 
more in line with the original 
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youth subcultures — excitement, 
self-expression, potential for 
change, experimentation with new 
things and the ability to control 
how you live your life. That’s not to 
say that these are always realised 
of course, but are desires that 

have moved from being derided 

as pointless dreams to lauded as 
creative potentials within society. 

Unfortunately, while originally 
these desires were often nestled 
in demands for profound social 
change, the way they’ve now 
been realised has been within 
the very institutions they 
sought to overthrow. Creativity 
and individuality have been 
subsumed into work as it shifts 
from monotonous assembly 
lines to labour which requires 
your emotions and your time 
outside work; novelty has been 
incorporated into consumer logic 
in the move from mass to niche 
production. Instead of using 
subcultures to gain excitement 
we're offered ways to realise that 
within existing society. 

But it’s precisely because this 
hasn't been as radical as the kids 
might have hoped that these 
desires so often remain pipe 
dreams that can never be realised 
for the majority of people, and 
lead to feelings of inadequacy 
that we can’t “make it” into the 
exciting, creative lives we want for 
ourselves. Control over our own 
lifestyles and values requires more 
than piecemeal opportunities to 
involve creativity and emotion 
in the products we consume or 
ways we work that are ultimately 
still controlled by other people. 
Nonetheless, because excitement 
is now embedded in society, 
youth movements are less and 
less needed to resist the tedium of 
everyday life. 


Another effect of this 
oversaturation of excitement 
is cynicism. Experimentation 
with different lifestyles is now 
encouraged (albeit within 
parameters we don’t set) and, 
in a similar way to the ease of 
experience on the internet, so 
many different opportunities 
are now on offer. In the same 
way that youth movements were 
cynical towards the stability of 
suburban ideals, now the norm 
has shifted so far towards unstable 
lifestyles and a melting pot of 
different styles and fashions on 
offer that those very subcultures 
seem too stable to be edgy. 
The incorporation of previous 
subculture into the mainstream 
has meant that, while all these 
things can be easily experienced, 
the reason for becoming part 
of a subculture is gone. Rather 
than being into a certain scene 
as a rebellion against conformity, 
now the rebellion aspect has 
been taken out from under it 
and all that’s left is choosing to 
conform to an alternative set of 
norms within a subculture. People 


might dabble in remnants of 
previous subcultures — going to 
what were once countercultural 
institutions like Glastonbury, 
listening to “alternative” music 
on Radio 6, buying an occasional 
metal album full of distortion 
and screaming — but because of 
its institutionalisation and the 
normalisation of these different 
subcultural aspects, actually being 
part of these subcultures to the 
exclusion of anything else just 
seems quaint and old fashioned. 
This cynicism can be seen 
in the shrouding of what was 
once subculture in irony and 
irreverence, something that has 
become more and more common 
in pop culture over recent years, 
particularly on the internet. 
Irony can be used to adopt a fluid 
and playful attitude to culture, 
allowing people to experiment 
with a style but still keep it at 
arms length. Rather than sincerely 
sticking to one particular lifestyle 
it means people can hide or 
abandon meanings. It seems like 
whereas once pop culture could 
be derided for being idealistic, 
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modern pop culture has become 
self-aware of that and is unwilling 
to be pinned down. 

From the ultra-underground, 
Muzak-sampling, accelerationist 
inspired internet phenomenon of 
Vaporwave, Death Grips’ constant 
fucking with the audience and 
industry, the need to keep second 
guessing enigmas like Dean 
Blunt and Inga Copeland, to the 
heights of pop stardom with 
Kanye West’s blasphemous (in 
more ways than one) masterpiece 
that is “Yeezus” — pop music now 
seems to mock the ideological 
uptightness of previous 
generations. 


LET AHUNDRED FLOWERS 
BLOOM 

Often the lack of a modern, 
generational subculture is 
lamented as a negative — why, 
at a time of austerity and global 
unease, aren’t the kids getting 
angry and creating their own 
worlds like previous generations 
of teenagers? But there are 
other ways to look at it if we 
don’t only try and measure it 

by the standards of the past. In 
the same way that politics that 
clings to dogmatism and a single 
ideology might now be seen as 


old fashioned, so too can wearing 
the uniform of a particular scene 
or obsessing over just one music 
genre. 

The irreverence, the desire for 
multiple meanings and aesthetics, 
the flicking between styles and 
disregard for genre, the ease 
of experiencing and creating 
music—it all has the potential to 
lead to a flowering of individual 
expression freed from the 
constraints of a scene in a way that 
DIY ethics always aimed for. That’s 
not to say this project is completed 
now, there’s always room for 
struggle. The present situation 
could just as easily lead to the 
eradication of collectivity in favour 
of purely individual expression. 
The disassociating of styles from 
subcultural affiliations could lead 
to a forgetting of their history 
and them being situated within a 
dominant culture based on race, 
class, gender or sexuality (as was 
recently seen with BBC 1Xtras 
MOBO artists list). But if we’re 
to find a way to marry this new 
individualism with collectivity 
we'll have to go beyond trying to 
resurrect the subcultures of the 
past. The exciting thing about pop 
culture is that it always adapts 
to its surroundings and uses a 


If were to finda 


way to marry this 
new individualism 
with collectivity 
well have to go 
beyond trying 

to resurrect the 
subcultures of the 


past 


savviness to find new solutions to 
evolving problems. 

TV shows and the charts might 
tend towards lowest common 
denominator pop music, but the 
internet offers ways for music to 
become popular while bypassing 
those mediums. Pop culture 
hasn’t been totally given over 
to bland, inoffensive aesthetics 
and commercialism, there is still 
something in there pushing ahead 
and occasionally even infecting 
the mainstream. 

Sure there’s still scope to 
develop ways of creating and 
supporting music and alternative 
forms of pop culture; this is a new 
attitude and the internet is still 
in its infancy. But exploring those 
new ways of doing things is half 
the point. 

The crucial thing is that 
we need to stop looking for 
experimentation and rebellion in 
the same way as other generations 
presented it. Instead we need to 
be wary of the way things used to 
be done, just like youth of the past 
did, and see what’s happening now 
on its own terms. @ 
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Judy Thorne 
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eS iaveye 2) 


conspiracy 


Conspiracy theorists might more readily 
be associated with paranoia but, in an 
era marked by anxiety, they provide a 


stabilising mechanism, argues Jess 


Winterson 


he corporate state’s 

power to refuse shelter 

and life reigns high 

and state propaganda 
remains (just about) powerful 
enough to limit the terms of 
debate. We live in grim, turbulent 
times. The sea-change shifts in 
global communication should, 
then, provide an unequivocally 
welcome counterpoint to this 
‘business as usual’ style of politics. 
Yet searches on Youtube, the 
world’s second most popular 
search engine demonstrate easily 
a resurgent, if not continued, 
popular belief in conspiracy 
theories. Purporting to protest, yet 
attaining little to no distance to 
that from which they object, these 
theories can be highly frustrating 
for activists and the politically 
attuned. 

An approximation of the same 
problems are identified, yet the 
faith resides in the wrong answers. 
It’s understandable, it’s sort of 
comforting to think that a group 
of people are in control and may 


even have a plan. Or, at least, it’s 
more reassuring than the reality: 
capital as a social relationship that 
runs through everything, without 
a plan. This is a far more terrifying 
reality than capital acting as a 
weapon that the elite can bring out 
as and when they see fit. 

Obviously theoretically lazy, 
conspiracy theories are better 
understood as a kind of rhetoric 
rather than specific ideals. How 
then to negotiate the intricate yet 
dead-end conversations on, by 
way of contemporary example, 
whether or not 9/11 was an inside- 
job, without actually having to 
have them? How to develop the 
rudimentary identification of ‘the 
enemy’ (e.g. the bankers) into a 
critique of the entire system? Is it 
possible to show that globalised 
socio-economics do not follow 
straightforward linear processes 
without, that is, becoming as 
dreary as the more dedicated 
exponent of ‘chemtrails’? 

Hence, so what if 9/11 was an 
inside job? That the internal and 


It's comforting 
to think that 

a group of 
people are in 
control and 
may even 
have a plan 


external policies of American 
governance leave little to be desired 
is hardly novel. If this is where the 
conversation climaxes (‘it was!’ ‘it 
wasn’t!’) it serves to obscure the 
broader scandals, whilst it also 
protects the illusion of democracy 
on which the rationalized 
irrationality of late-capitalism 
relies. Better, perhaps, to introduce 
incoherence? Who actually cares if 
the Queen’s a lizard, for example? 
I don’t. You could blow the whole 
of the ‘illuminati’ up, her included, 
and nothing would change. It is 
after all ‘the apparatus, not the 
personnel that is the real enemy’. 
Conspiracy theorists ought 
to be generously understood as 
members of the increasing global 
consensus on the need for radical 
change. Challenge the theories, 
then, with critical thinking rather 
than derision. Why is activism 
prohibited? Because it can work. 
Hence the current disciplining of 
dissent and politicization of the 
judicial process. From this point 
it becomes easier to ask more 
pertinent (and more interesting) 
questions: how then to inspire 
momentum? To develop a diversity 
of tactics for struggle? To nurture 
our capacities for imagination and 
empathy? @ 
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Scenes from the 
revolution 


Craig McVee and Keir Milburn discuss 


Dawn of the Planet of the Apes and 


Catching Fire 


he assumption that 
revolutionary change 
is unimaginable has 
become commonplace 
in political thought. Yet the 
problem of revolution remains 
a staple of popular culture. 
Sometimes this is obvious, when 
examples deal with the overthrow 
of the existing order for instance. 
In other cases revolutionary 


problems are dealt with more 
obliquely. Think of HBO’s western 
series Deadwood. Its setting, just 
beyond the 1870s frontier and 
therefore beyond the reach of the 
US legal system, allows it to deal 
with the problem of establishing 
social order when there is no pre- 
existing authority. Similarly The 
Sopranos, and indeed much of 
the Gangster genre, concerns the 


establishment, and maintenance, 
of a social order for those without 
access to official structures. A 
polis within the polis, or indeed 

a polis beyond the police. We 
believe you can tell a lot about 

the contemporary shape of the 
popular idea of revolution by 
looking at cultural representations. 
To this end we examine the 
themes of two recent films that are 
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both part way through a series arc 
dealing with revolutionary change. 
The most recent of the films, 
Dawn of the Planet of the Apes, isa 
reboot of the previous Planet of the 
Apes series in which the theme of 
revolution was explicitly featured. 
The original films, made in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s and 
imbued with the spirit of the time, 
showed subjugated servant apes 
overthrowing their human masters 
through insurrection. The reboot 
series features ape revolt and 
exodus but it’s a virus that wipes 
out the humans and overthrows 
the old order. Just because it is now 
easier to imagine the end of the 
world than the end of capitalism 
doesn’t mean the need for change 
can be banished from culture. 
With the act of revolution 
sidestepped, Dawn moves to 
the problem of establishing and 
maintaining a new order. The 
film starts with the apes in a 
moment of rural utopia, intra- 
species rivalry banished by the 
commandment: “ape shall not 
kill ape”. An encounter with a 
band of surviving humans sparks 
conflict within the ape community. 
The ape leader Caesar seeks to 
reconcile with the humans while 
his second in command, Koba, 


wants their annihilation. The 
reference to revolutions past 
is not subtle: Koba was Stalin’s 
pseudonym before the Russian 
Revolution. True to form it 
is Koba who breaks the apes’ 
commandment and destroys the 
utopia, but beyond the cliché of 
a revolution gone bad there’s a 
useful insight in his motivation. 
Koba is not portrayed as 
innately bad. His hatred of humans 
and lust for power is an effect of 
the trauma he suffered in his pre- 
revolutionary experience. As a 
subject of medical experiments 
Koba is too scarred by the old 
world to fit into the new one. As 
Ceasar sums up, “all Koba has 
learnt from the humans is how to 
hate”. A variation on this problem 
seems relevant to political activism 
now. Not only does neoliberalism 
force us to engage in competitive 
relations with others, and so train 
us to adopt a constrained idea of 
human nature, but it’s becoming 
more and more obvious that we 
are being psychologically scarred 
by neoliberal mechanisms of 
monitoring and evaluation both 
in and out of work. The explosion 
of anxiety disorders must surely 
be linked to our increasingly 
precarious work conditions and 


The explosion of 
anxiety disorders 
must be linked to 
our increasingly 
precarious work 
conditions — the 
task of acting 

for a changed 
world involves 
overcoming the 
trauma of existing 
in the present 


those engaged in welfare and 

debt activism will recognise the 
real barrier played by shame and 
worry in preventing wide scale 
participation. The task of acting 
for a changed world involves 
overcoming the trauma of existing 
in the present. 

Of course Hollywood films 
about revolution carry a similar 
dynamic. Those producing 
such expensive artefacts must 
try to maximise the return on 
investment but they seek to do so 
by expressing people’s real need 
for change. As such they carry 
the marks and motivations of the 
existing world but also the traces 
of utopian desire. The problem of 
course is which one dominates? 
Can such films affect mobilisation 
as objects of shared identification 
or do they demobilise by acting 
as a release of tension? We can 
address this problem by looking 
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at the popular response to The 
Hunger Games film series, the 
second instalment of which, 
Catching Fire, was released in 
Autumn 2013. 

Ostensibly a story about 
disenfranchised and exploited 
teens subjected to a televised 
Hobbesian “war of all against 
all”, by the early part of 2014 its 
motifs and imagery —in particular 
the three-fingered ‘mockingjay 
salute’ — were being used in 
youth-led demonstrations resisting 
the Thai coup d’état. Closer to 
home Donald Sutherland, who 
plays the dictator President Snow, 
drew explicit parallels between the 
film and the Occupy movement. 


One of the central tropes of the 
Hunger Games series is the need 
to manage appearances. Indeed it 
is this that distinguishes it from 
other ‘last man standing’ films 
such as Battle Royale or Series 7. 

In the Hunger Games contestants 
need to establish a sympathetic 
back-story in order to win favours 
from the viewers. In Catching Fire 
the heroes, Katniss and Peeta are 
required to tour the subjugated 
districts reading scripted, gushing 
speeches during their Victors’ 
Tour. The staging of the games and 
the state commemoration of the 
suppression of an uprising, known 
as the Dark Days, all carry and 
promote the ‘official’ narrative —a 


particular ‘truth’ whose purpose 
is to consolidate control by the 
Capitol. 

Throughout Catching Fire 
we get glimpses of mounting 
resistance to the regime and 
a build up of the unconcealed 
tension between appearance 
and reality: “Tell us what you 
really think!” the Districts 
urge Katniss. These are what 
James Scott would call ‘public’ 
and ‘hidden’ transcripts. 

While hidden transcripts form 
the basis of common social 
understanding — the open 
secrets of domination and 
theatrics — they are masked in 
favour of the ‘public’ transcripts 
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expounded by the Capitol. While 
few in Panem seem ignorant of the 
clear disparity between narrative, 
appearance and reality —— even 
residents of the Capitol appear 
conscious that their surroundings 
are ultimately a facade — the fate 
of the ‘uprisings’, in which District 
11 was destroyed, hangs over the 
residents. 

The parallels with the fragile 
state of post-crisis neoliberal 
ideology seem obvious. The 
disjunction between our everyday 
experiences and discussion in the 
mass media has become huge: 
for all the public discussion of 
recovery and ‘bouncing back’, 
the vast majority are still feeling 
the wrath of austerity measures. 
With this comes the potential for 
a populist leader who can speak 
this hidden transcript, who can say 
what’s on everyone’s lips. 

Catching Fire provides some 
insights into this process. As 
viewers we share Katniss’s 
perspective, and like her we are 
the last to know of the details of 
the mounting resistance. Katniss 
is characteristically reluctant, 
preferring to run away and live in 
the wild; she is less an agent and 
more an icon. Like her, we are 
shocked to find out that games 
designer Plutarch Heavensbee’s 
mission to “make the Games 
mean something” is an act to aid 
the revolution. Her mentor and 
confidante Haymitch is in on the 
secret but decides it’s best she 
doesn’t know. 

In this sense, appearances are 
being manipulated not just as a 
form of domination by the Capitol 
but also as a form of clandestine 
resistance. Katniss becomes the 
symbol of revolt yet the public 
know little of her as a person. Her 
strength as an icon comes from 


her status as an empty signifier. 
This is why President Snow tries 
to ‘fill in’ her character through 
constant coverage of her personal 
life. He wants to show the viewers 
“she’s one of us now” so that the 
populace will no longer identify 
with her. Yet the strength of an 
empty icon is also its weakness. 

Catching Fire’s tag line reads: 
‘remember who the real enemy 
is’. But in the film the real enemy 
remains unclear. Is it President 
Snow personally, or is it the 
Capitol or even ‘the system’? Such 
an indistinct figure of ‘the enemy’ 
is another hallmark of populist 
politics. Populist collectivity comes 
through shared identification 
with an icon or shared difference 
with an ‘other’. Most obviously we 
see these in right-wing populist 
projects such as UKIP and their 
identification of ‘the immigrant’ or 
‘the EU’, but we can just as easily 
think about the rendering of the 
enemy in anti-austerity discourse. 
These range from ‘the 1%’ to ‘the 
bankers’, ‘the greedy’, ‘the rich’ to 
the state, the police and capitalism 
itself. 


The sagas pursued in both 
Catching Fire and Dawn are yet 
to reach their climax, but like the 
resistance in the former and the 
apes in the latter, as viewers we 
share their hope for a better future, 
even if it is just out of sight. It is 
this broad hope, this article of 
faith, which drives both resistance 
and apes despite their anticipation 
of a militarized enemy onslaught, 
but while hope is enough to bring 
together a community against a 
common antagonist, the creation 
of a tangibly better future is little 
without strategy: an element sure 
to be explored in more depth in the 
final installments of each series. 

Perhaps such populist icons, 
vague enemies and indeed cultural 
representations of revolution as 
those depicted in both Catching 
Fire and Dawn are how hidden 
transcripts creep into public view; 
through half-grasped symbols 
and suspected, albeit indistinct, 
commonalities. Ultimately though 
they must be brought into the full 
light of day, with all the increased 
clarity and political disagreement 
that such a revelation brings. @ 
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f Remembering the 


U 


Despite a global wave of mass 


mobilisations in recent years, the political 
Left in the UK consistently remains ina 
defensive and conservative stance. Nick 
Srnicek and Alex Williams, authors of 
the Accelerationist Manifesto argue that 
the Left needs to reconnect with the 
project of building counter-hegemony, 
founded not on localism but instead 

on a bolder narrative of demanding an 


alternative future 


ver the last forty years 
the vision of our 
societies as progressive 
and heading in a better 
direction has been systematically 
eroded. Under the permutation 
of capitalism that began in the 
1970s, gained traction in the 1980s, 
appeared victorious in the 1990s, 


and faced serious problems in the 
late 2000s — the future has been 
cancelled. Today, it has become 
common sense to presume that 
the effects of climate change will 
wreak havoc on the environment, 
that real wages will continue to 
stagnate, that jobs will become 
more precarious, that retirements 


Cure 


and pensions will be eliminated, 
and that inequality and the 
exploitation of society’s weakest 
will only worsen. This is the 
future offered by the variants of 
neoliberal political economy that 
dominate the developed world 
today. 

We see this erasure of the future 
in the political left as well— much 
of which has been reduced to a 
conservatism which desperately 
seeks to preserve the remaining 
parts of the welfare state and social 
democracy. “Against austerity!” is 
the rallying cry of the mainstream 
conservative left today. In the 
leading European nations much 
of the established left has been 
reduced to trafficking in the 
politics of fear, rather than the 
politics of freedom and the project 
for a more just society. All the 
while, the long-term prospects 
for social democracy are slowly 
eroded through technological 
innovation, financial engineering, 
and ever-more flexibilised job 
markets. While attempts to 
safeguard the gains of social 
democracy are to be lauded, they 
also remain totally inadequate. 
Faced with the newfound 
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rapaciousness of neoliberalism 
after the 2008 financial crisis, 
such politics might be capable of 
minor victories, but the recent tide 
of history appears to flow in the 
opposite direction only. 

And yet, in the mobilisations 
of the masses across the 
world—from Greece to Spain, 
from the US to the UK, from 
Brazil to Turkey, and from Tunisia 
to Egypt— there is a real sense 
that the future doesn’t have 
to be over, and that a new and 
very different future must be 
constructed. It is this desire which 
we have elsewhere attempted 
to give a name to with the term 
‘accelerationism’ — to begin to 
aid the project, still inchoate, 
unborn and implicit, to reclaim 
the future for a left politics. In 
other words, what we have called 
accelerationism is the attempt 
to consider what a left politics 
of the future might look like. 
This remembrance of the future 
is what the mainstream left of 
parliamentary political parties 
often finds difficult to see, and 
what the radical left aims for but 


too often stultifies in debates over 


process. 
Yet there are incipient signs 
that the future is finding its way 
out of the constraints of the 
past. In disparate fields — from 
politics to art to design to biology 
to philosophy — people are 
working through how to create 
a world that is liberated from 
capitalist incentives. Perhaps 
most promisingly, the classic 
dream of Keynes and Marx for 
the reduction of work and the 
flourishing of positive freedoms, 
is making a comeback. In the 
push for universal basic incomes, 
and the movements for reduced 
working weeks, we see the people 
themselves beginning to carve 
out a space separate from the 
wage relation and outside of 
the imperatives of work. When 
the media stops reporting the 
automation of jobs as being a 
tragedy and starts reporting 
them as being a liberation from 
mundane work, we will know that 
this disposition to the future has 
at last become the new common 
sense. We have reached a point in 


human history where vast amounts 
of jobs can— and should —be 
automated. Work for work’s sake 

is a perversity; work is a constraint 
imposed upon humanity first by 
nature, and second by capitalism’s 
ideology of the work ethic. Today, 
neither constraint is necessary, and 
any future-oriented left should aim 
to liberate human potential from 
the trap set for it by contemporary 
capitalism. 

A recent study by researchers at 
Oxford University has calculated 
that automation in the next 
twenty years will possibly lead to 
47 percent of current jobs being 
replaced by automated systems. 
The results of this transformation 
are unclear, but a serious crisis in 
the ability of consumer capitalism 
to continue to function in anything 
approaching its current form 
appears likely. The results of this 
crisis will depend on political 
action, on the ability of groups 
to hegemonise around the new 
technologies. If another world 
is possible, then one task of a 
new left will be to embrace this 
technology and the potential it 
offers to undermine capitalism, 
reposing questions about the 
nature of value, work, and the 
distribution of technical gains 
amongst different sectors of the 
population. 

In order to achieve this, the 
left must reclaim the project 
of hegemony. Understanding 
hegemony is an important part 
of being able to move beyond 
a politics of limited localised 
defence, and towards one which 
is able to reconstruct the future. 

It is hegemony which offers a way 
of conceptualising power which is 
suitably complex for our purposes. 
Rather than identifying power as 
being largely based on some form 
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of domination, hegemony theory 
recognises power as relational, 
diffuse, and yet relatively 
localisable. It is hegemony in 
its most developed forms that 
we identify as constructing 
platforms— those elements of 
our political, economic, social, 
and infrastructural environment 
that act as the possibility space 
that structures all the actions 
which can be conducted upon 
it. Hegemony must therefore be 
expanded beyond just a focus 
on ideological fabric, and will 
also include transformations of 
technological systems and material 
infrastructures of different kinds. 
The material infrastructure of 
our world exerts, in no small 
way, a hegemonic force on 
societies — imposing a way of 
being without overt coercion. 
The left must therefore develop 
sociotechnical hegemony: both in 
the sphere of ideas and ideology, 
and in the sphere of material 
platforms. The objective of such 
a practice, in a very broad sense, 
is to navigate our technical, 
economic, social, political and 
productive hegemony towards 
a new point of equilibrium, a 
point outside of capital’s value 
form. To do so requires long term, 


massively heterogeneous and 
experimental praxis on multiple 
fronts. While much of the current 
global platform is biased towards 
capitalist social relations, this is 
not an inevitable necessity. The 
material platforms of production, 
finance, logistics and consumption 
will all need to be reprogrammed 
and reformatted towards post- 
capitalist ends. 

To transform the world, we 
must disconnect from a defensive 
and conservative politics of 
preservation, whether embodied 
in parliamentary politics seeking 
to maintain social democracy from 
the tidal force of neoliberalism 
or more radical movements 
proposing a ‘localist’ or organic 
solution to our current ills. We 
must instead reconnect to the 
left’s roots in the Enlightenment 
and modernity, in a rationalist 
and universal vision of collective 
human emancipation and self- 
construction. This would be to lay 
claim to a positive vision of the 
future, capable of supplanting our 
current economic and political 
systems with ones which enable, 
rather than suppress, a generalised 
human flourishing. Against those 
across the political spectrum who 
indulge in the fantasy of local, 
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disconnect froma 
defensive politics 
of preservation, 
whether embodied 
in parliamentary 
politics or more 
radical movements 
proposing a 
‘localist’ or organic 
solution to our 
current ills 


small-scaled solutions to our 
many crises, this requires us to 
re-engineer our complex, abstract, 
and multi-scalar world without 
seeking to simplify it according to 
some preconceived schema. 

In place of folk political 
solutions, we should be pushing 
for full automation of work, 
reduction of the working week 
and a universal basic income for 
everyone. It is these immediate 
demands which can lead us away 
from the conservative stance of 
anti-austerity, and rejuvenate the 
future-oriented and progressive 
politics of the left. For it is only 
once the left takes command of 
the future, and modernisation 
once again becomes synonymous 
with radical left politics, rather 
than neoliberalisation, that we 
can collectively come to grasp 
our world such that we might 
change it.@ 
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SHORT STORIES 


England 


Ahoy 


John Barker 


pproaching the chippie, pavement 

went trampoline. Walter went with it, 

Popeye the Sailorman, with his spinach 

and his biceps, the way he walked. The 
sailorman. Mental. 

“They'll see I’m weird, they'll see it in my face”. 
It was Jimmy, Jimmy close by, Jimmy’s mouth open 
and closed. Walter turned. His pal was tense. Tense 
face like there’d be no more balloons coming out 
of his mouth unless they was doom and disaster. A 
woman who was half an old dear, came out through 
the door. He could smell the warmth inside the 
wrapping in her hand; heard the bubble and sizzle 
through his cock and up his chest. 

“I just can’t handle it.” 

Jimmy was whispering like a foxy, foxy gangster. 

Why was he doing this? 

Ignore question! Ignore question!. Way too 
complicated. 

“What do you want some, fish and chips or a 
couple of spring rolls,” Walter said instead. His 
voice sounded a long way off from his dry throat. 
Maybe he was shouting. 

Jimmy was nodding like Noddy. Meaning? 

“Cod and chips then,” Walter said, making 
the decision because anything else would only 
be grief, him standing around on the same patch 
of trampoline. Standing? On trampoline? Wrong 
tackle pal! 

Whoosh... 

In the doorway was bubble and squeak in the 
headphones, the promise of fry and crisp up the 
nose. 


Jimmy nodded like someone had told him to 
nod. The director of nods and winks. Message 
received and understood partner. Too risky to 
speak out loud? Except the glass and brick wall of 
the chippie had no ears. Oh he was tripping OK, but 
he wasn’t stupid. 

“Vinegar,” he asked. 

Jimmy nodded. 

Course he did. 

Inside the woman was bent over a vat of the 
bubble-and-spit all gnome like, a gnomey, gnomey 
gnome. The feller, the Chinese, with the big smile, 
his wrinkles were smooth. Like the floor, shining 
at him, the rush streaming out of it, through the 
soles of his shoes, his socks, his feet up and up, a 
loose weave python of sparklers, up some more, 
then seamless on and on. Walter smiled back right 
through the colours of infinite pattern. 

The woman was still a gnome even after she’d 
gone upright and showed herself Chinese too. Her 
smile had a gold tooth in the middle. It lit it up. Lit 
up her whole face and she wasn’t a gnome at all 
because he was feeling horny and it was lovely, the 
rush up from his feet without the light show and 
straight into his cock. 

He smiled at her. 

She went on smiling. He ought to be saying 
something. He said, “Cod and chips twice and four 
slices.” 

He knew he’d said it because he could hear 
it. The woman with the lovely mouth turned her 
smile away and went. Fast Forward: inner wrapping 
laid out, the fish in grippers out of the keep-warm 
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and on to the wrapping laid out; wire pan into the 
sizzle, in out in out you shake it all about... 

“Six pounds twenty pence please.” 

Chips into paper bag one. Chips into paper bag 
two. Walter went slow motion for the money in 
his back trouser pocket and felt some stiff crinkle. 
In his hand it was a purple twenty. Ying yang slap 
bang. She’d rolled the lot in a neat parcel and was 
saying funny words. Madness! The feller replied. 
Funny singsong. Maybe he’d been staring at her too 
much and the bod was saying, don’t you stare my 
wife or I cut your throat; or he was saying another 
nutter but he’s OK, he got money. 

He shook his head: the paranoia dropped out; 
but the rush drained out of his cock and up through 
his head and beyond. Walter moved in close 
enough to him at the till to hand over cash money. 
It was warmer there close to the counter and she 
was smiling again. Beautiful. 

The chinese bod took the other end of the 
twenty. Walter stopped the flow of colours to let go 
of his end. Had to, would be a christmas cracker job 
otherwise. Without the bang. 

Not so difficult after all, money changing hands. 
The feller had it and was started on the change 


business. She was close on the other side offering 
him the open package in the newspaper overcoat 
across the counter. 

“Pukka,” he said smiling back. He wouldn’t have 
minded staying where he was but there was the salt 
and vinegar biz still to be done. That first then the 
change, one thing at a time. 

The salt container was too light, had to be. But 
it was there in his hand, no question, light as you 
like; he could see it, white plastic. And the sprinkle 
coming out. The falling white sparkle set off a roller 
belt of greens, mauves and golds. Mental. Flowing. 
Sub-atomic. He jerked the container back upright 
and looked down at the batter. Too much salt? An 
accusation ready to be made? Ready, Steady Go. 
The vinegar slapped him in the nose. Aroma. He 
doused the golden stuff, gave the wrapping a soak, 
and re-wrapped. 

He turned and there they both were, the Chinks, 
smiling like they’d been before. The sprinkling 
felt like it had taken a while. Maybe it had, maybe 
it hadn’t. Maybe they were like that, the chinks. 
Wasn't his manor, wouldn’t know if they were or 
weren't. Nice anyway, wasn’t everyone who smiled. 

“Your change mister.” 
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Right. There was. Course there was, and this 
time it was the Chinese would have to hold out the 
money to him. 

Walter tucked the parcel between left elbow and 
left side, felt the warmth. He moved to the correct 
distance away from the till and held his hand out. 
When the tenner and the heavy coins were in his 
palm he closed up the palm, and shoved the stuff in 
his back pocket. 

“Pukka,” he said and smiled. They smiled back. 
Her gold tooth winked at him. Outside, instant 
goose pimples and Jimmy stood there like a dodgy 
gnome. On a billboard WATCH OUT MUGGERS 
ABOUT. 

Walter had got the gear— Superman blotting 
paper— and the cod supper; Jimmy’s contribution 
was having his own place and to be fair, a working 
gas stove, tea bags, Long Life milk and sugar that 
had gone into crumbly chunks stained with tea 
drops off a teaspoon. All needed for the night out 
because the batter and fish, it took some chewing 
ina dry mouth what with the thrill rushing up 
non-stop to fill it. Had a ghetto-blaster too, Jimmy 
did, bless him. Walter turned it on to FM in the low 
90s. The bass slid into funky heart-monitor, and a 
non-stop band of colours he couldn’t touch stepped 
on the escalator. A piece of fish sat in his mouth to 
give off its own flavour in its own time. 

Jimmy went out into the lounge leaving half his 
fish portion and a clutch of chips out in the plain 
paper inner wrapping. Walter went into the music 
with sips of tea that cleaned his throat of its tube 
crud. Crud stripper. Wicked! 

Later, or it was not later, Jimmy’s half portion 
grabbed Walter’s attention. It was unwelcome. It 
was ugly. The batter had caved in and lay like a 
damp rag on the cold wet white stuff. A cold chip 


was a dead chip, he could see that and didn’t like it. 
He did not like it. Result? Goose-pimples. It took a 
while to put on his jacket the sleeves looking to give 
him a hard time and not being where his arms went. 

Watch out, paranoia about! Time to go active, 
show who was boss around here. The half- 
portion was still there and he’d had enough of 
it. He covered it with a half-sheet of newspaper 
that showed some soldiers sitting in the desert 
with guns. On his feet he picked up the radio and 
took it into the lounge. Jimmy was flat on his back 
on a sofa that showed patches of its yellow foam 
innards. His eyes were closed and his arms up in 
the air were dancing. 

Walter sat down with his back to an arm chair 
and got involved with the whirligig of the carpet 
weave until he felt coins digging into the flesh of 
his bum through the pocket cloth. He pulled the 
money out and laid it on the carpet in front of him, 
coins, a tenner, and his own door key, mum’s place. 
From the radio, a loop of Hammond organ. His 
torso went with it loping back and forth, his face 
closer to the floor with each forward sway. There 
was a splash of red on the tenner that lay on the 
whorls in the carpet, He stayed crouched for the 
close-up. The red went up the queen’s neck and 
over her chin. Otherwise she was clean cut like a 
statue out of white marble, only someone with the 
hump had thrown a can of red gloss, and it had 
dribbled down over the small letters and numbers 
printed there in black, like it had its own ID. It was 
not any old note. It was Tenner number HX7642 
and some. Serial numbers said the cops on the telly, 
like a fingerprint, only the robbers were cunning 
fellows and always liked their notes used. 

He got fed up with being crouched and picked 
up the note. The HX76 etc was very sure of itself. 

It was in black, black print that jumped out at him 
all neat and proper and correct. Weird when the 
stretch of wavy lines next to the queen was very 
different stuff. It danced up and down and lifted 

off the paper. He followed it upwards and got a 
glimpse of Jimmy who was down to hand and finger 
dancing. He heard tenner HX going crack and 
crinkle in his hand. Put close to his ear it was loud. 
The pattern from the radio was bass line overlaid by 
single piano notes. He knew their rhythm. No mug 
he! He was the man in charge, could control crinkle, 
bunching up the tenner and letting it out again. So 
it went in and out with piano notes and continued 
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while he caught a bunch of words. Hearing Things, 
a bird said. Hearing Things? What Things?, a feller 
said back like he hadn’t heard nothing. 

Open Your Eyes Are You Satisfied?, she said back 
to him, and started again Hearing Things, like he’d 
stayed shtum. 

“Yeah, a tenner,” Walter said out loud. Jimmy 
didn’t move. 

Down in a corner where the red hadn't reached 
there was another statue woman. She was much 
smaller and held a spear and shield. He stared at 
it and went off on one. Helmets and swords were 
flashing in the sun and there was a rumbling across 
the steaming grass. The English were rallying 
round in bare legs and arms, hairs growing out of 
their pale skins and goose pimples. The rumbling 
was louder. He could fucking hear it. The Grand 
National on the telly, gallop and thump. Bodies 
scattered as a horse-drawn chariot burst through 
with her on board. “For the sacred soil of England 
do or die,” she shouted. She swung her sword 
at soldiers that had helmets with purple plumes 
like they were the business, when really they 
was just squaddies. A head shot off in a spray of 
blood. Another face with whiskers was shit-scared 


in stereo, and round about was a din of shouts, 
screams, metal on metal. 

The soldiers were left behind and from round 
a hill came a horse looming large and black, all 
muscle. Steam went frothy gasping from its mouth. 
It was galloping and falling. Its rider was off, a 
hunchback in armour with a plain gold crown on 
his head standing on green grass with small bushes 
that stretched on and on. His chest was heaving, 
his breathing desperate but he had his sword 
up. Horses whinnied in the background and the 
hunchback was fighting fifty armoured soldiers 
who’d come from nowhere. Two went down, three, 
four but the hunchback was coming away in slices. 
He was down. There was a crash of thunder and 
raindrops beat on the ground. His head came off 
and rolled. The crown came off the rolling head 
and rolled a fair bit faster. Into bushes. Unseen feet 
squelched in the mashed grass and watery mud. 
Men in khaki pulled a horse that pulled a cannon 
on wheels half sunk in the slimy grip of it, and was 
drowned out by a bumper de bump dum dum big 
brass drum. 

“With a musket fife and drum,” a voice said. It 
was a tubby old guy weighed down with medals 
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and puffed up like a fart. He spoke with a down 
curled mouth and floppy jowls. 

“With a musket, fife and drum,” he said again. 
For England and Saint George. He got smaller, a 
figure in red uniform standing on the up-down 
up-down top of a castle’s walls. Below were cheering 
soldiers on horseback waving red cross flags. Ahead, 
an open portcullis. Inside, a paved courtyard and 
in one corner, slippery, stone spiral stairs going 
downwards to an underground stone doorway. Its 
thick wooden door was open wide. Inside stood a 
Beefeater geezer with a white beard and twinkling 
blue eyes under his black velvet hat. Along the 
passage were carved cave like openings. There were 
shaped caves behind them, each one smaller than 
the one before. In the last one was a man thing 
crouched sideways-on like he was holding the roof 
up on his back. He wore a long beard that touched 
the floor to which his legs and arms were chained. A 
drop of water dripped. Paused. Dripped. Paused and 
went on pausing till it dripped and the man turned. 
One eye was an empty socket, his nose a sliver of 
chicken bone and his mouth... 

Walter shook his head. 

Mental. 

Was this a bad trip? What they called a bad trip? 
Fuck that for a game of soldiers. 

Jimmy was there and looked like he was asleep. 
No he was top-finger-joint dancing to a furry bass 
line that was pukka. And no it couldn’t be a bad 
trip because he wasn’t feeling bad except maybe for 
some wind trapped inside and going hard. 

He burped. Did not feel bad because it was only 
a film, and it was him who'd cooled sister Debbie 
out watching The Fly when the geezer’d turned 
to slobbering steak and liver but was still half a 
human in his bontz. Yeah, even though Debbie was 
five years older and dead straight except for nights 
out with the girls on double vodkas. Calming her 
down, telling her it was only what some special 
effects bods had put together. 

The tenner was still in his hand. Right, special 
effects, the red stuff was only some clumsy git 
spilling something on the note, teacher’s ballpoint 
with a leak. On the other side of the note was 
another clean-cut woman in a long dress. She 
looked a steady sort and held a lamp because it was 
Florence Nightingale like it said in smaller, quieter 
print. 18 to 19. 

Walter followed the light of her lamp into a cave 


where a man was lying on something with other 
men around him. Or it was a tent. Some of the men 
were bent over for a better look, doctors maybe or 
soldiers because he’d been hurt. With her and her 
lamp the corners got swept too, the place neat and 
tidy enough only the bloke had a wound, a hole of 
a wound... 

A bit of cannonball was slap in the guts that were 
all thin sausages tumbling out because there was 
no skin to hold them in. The cannon that fired the 
cannonball that made the hole that let the insides 
outside, it was one of several set up in a line on the 
low green slopes of a hill. From the front they were a 
row of glaring black holes on metal wheels. Behind 
them stiff and neat little soldiers moved back and 
forth to light fuses. Puff! Puff! Puff went the cannon. 
Whistle and scream. On the other side puffballs 
exploded one, two, three times among redcoats with 
muskets, slow-motion, silent mushrooms of smoke 
and sand. Puff went a golf ball out of a bunker and 
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on to a green in an arc. A tubby old geezer with a 
down-curled mouth and floppy jowls waved a golf 
club. “Good Shot,” he said. Little puffs came from 
the front of the muskets. Out on the plain a redcoat 
on a galloping horse, got hit. A red that was darker 
than the red cloth spread across the front of it. The 
rider went small and slumped. His hands were stiff 
and tight on the cracked leather of the reins. The 
foot of a leg in a shiny boot was taut in a shiny metal 
stirrup. The horse was crazy, zig-zagging flat out, its 
hooves up and down, its soft brown eyes fit to burst. 
The redcoat was slipping. He was off the saddle. His 
foot in the stirrup took all the weight of his body 
and his hands white and boney stayed gripped to 
the loosened reins. Bump went his shoulder in the 
ground. Bump went his head bump bump bump. 
The horse reared up and down to stamp the ground 
and he went tumbling after. The reins ripped out of 
his white pads round the bones of fingers. Rain fell 
instantly into puddles and the white face was splash 


freckled as it hurtled along lumpy turf and through 
sudden stiff, low bushes. The shiny foot was bent 
and slipping out of the stirrup, the red of the rider’s 
coat was ripping. Bam! He was flat and still, the horse 
was free. A plain gold crown rolled bump into his 
body. Hands on red-robed arms picked up the crown. 
Red robes was a tubby bod with a down-turned 
mouth and floppy jowls. He was holding the crown 
above the head of a younger man. An organ without 
the Hammond played solemn in a solemn cathedral. 
God save the King, red robes said. The younger man 
looked solemn and the crown came down to sit on 
his head. The congregation were modern people in 
suits and dresses. They were going to cheer but it 
was too solemn. The man with the crown on was 
smaller in the distance. He was on his feet with a 
sword in his hand. There was quiet clapping, Big Ben 
rang the hour and a tidy woman in a long skirt anda 
bonnet curtseyed and knelt in front of the man with 
the crown on. The sword came down lightly on her 
shoulder. Red Robes said, “Where once there was 
darkness now there is light. Florence Nightingale 
who with courage and valour has performed her 
sacred duty and lightened the darkness.” 

Which she had and fair play to her. Walter could 
see it. She was leaving the men there to get on 
with it, just making sure they had the light to work 
in and keeping and eye on them. It was still and 
quiet in the cave place, none of the men gathered 
round were saying anything. What could they say, 
tough shit mate, or everything was going to be all 
right. No they were waiting for him to die, and for 
something to happen at that moment, like his soul 
going balloon under the steady lamp. 

Walter shook his head. 

He was in a rut, shellfire and mangled bods; 
mangled bods and shellfire. He didn’t want it. He’d 
had enough. Felt a surge through his feet. The 
patchwork quilt conveyor belt came up and into his 
head and faded away. 

“The old battery wearing down,” Walter said 
out loud. If he found out the time he would know 
cos there was only so many hours of intense ina 
tab before the wind-down, and Supermans were 
no different. He saw his hands holding the tenner. 
It was a stupid picture and he dropped it on the 
carpet. He lit on the fifty pence coin and picked it 
up in one hand where it felt chunky. With the other 
he bent his thumb and pushed it nail first into his 
hooked forefinger. He placed the coin there and 
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flicked it. The fifty pence slowly somersaulted up 
and then down again giving off flashes of black 
and orange spiral. On his wrist it showed heads, 
the Queen’s clean cut head. The king was in his 
counting house counting out his money. 

The coin came down heads again. The king was 
a mingy scrooge. No he was an old king Cole, a jolly 
old soul in a Father Christmas get-up. 

The coin came down tails. You gave him your 
fifty pence and chose the gift in his left hand. It 
was gnarled and knuckley and opened slowly. A 
pink plastic ring lay on the palm. Mental. Only 
he could smell a terrible smell. It seemed to be 
coming from his hands. He put them up close to his 
nose fingertip to fingertip. They stank. Not a fart, 
something colder and dirtier. Walter shuddered. 
His fingernails were dirty. Madness, they had been 
clean but there they were, worms of black stuff in 
the rind of each nail. They stank too. 

There was no point in just sitting there and 
accepting it. He got up. His legs felt empty but he 
got to the bathroom. That was dirty too, and small. 

It took a while but he worked out that the hot 
water did not come out of the hot water tap. Which 
was a pain in the fucking arse cos it had to be hot 


water. Coin grime, cash grime, nothing else would 
do. OK, so he wasn’t a brain box like Jimmy, but 
rocket science it was not: boil the kettle, and score 
the bonus: two cups of tea with what was left. 

For a while time stood still till the kettle did the 
rumble. Shake rattle and roll. Steam in puffs. The 
sink was mucky enough for Debbie to have done 
her nut but it ran to a plug and a sliver of soap. 
Steam rose. The warmth was a direct hit that spread 
faster than a vodka. Colours did the escalator show. 
Underwater the slip of a soap was sexy slidey. He 
pulled his hands out and played his palms in the 
lather, mingled his fingers and plunged them back 
into the water. There was no nail brush in sight. OK. 
So? OK. Instead he made a transparent screen out 
of the lather between thumbs and forefingers. 

Mental. 

Oil-on-water colours ran about on the flat 
bubble. He gently blew it spherical and let it gently 
back again. Mini-bubbles formed around the edges 
of the screen. 

Madness. 

After a while he put his hands in and out of the 
lukewarm water to rinse them. Then they smelled 
good. 
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He took the warm mugs of tea from the kitchen 
into the lounge. 

“A cup of tea bruv?” 

Jimmy lifted his head a little. he had a big smile. 

“You been somewhere good?” Walter asked. 

“Fucking hell. Yeah. Where’ve I been, the stars, 
inside me.” 

“What, and soap bubbles?” Walter said and 
edged up the radio volume. The bass line was 
motoring, electric soft. 

“What what? Soap bubbles, you been on them 
all night?” 

“No, just lately. Before that it was visuals out my 
head. Sort of history. England. And all that, like this 
bod fighting with a crown on. Then it went grim. 
Lots of killing.” 

“The brothers.” 

“What?” 

“The brothers Grimm.” 

Walter frowned. 

“Who were they? What before the twins? The 
Krays?” 

“You playing the comedian you cunt,” Jimmy 
said laughing: “I’m talking Hansel And Kettle. 
Lucky The Sun don’t know about you.” 

“What?” 

“Security Guard is mad acid freak. Shock horror. 
It’s an issue isn’t it. You know what I mean, issues, 
where would we be without them. Cowboy security 
firms and no vetting of employees.” 

“My lot’s not cowboys. Anyway it’s only the 
Thames Barrier.” 

“Only! The man says only. Terrorists. Imminent 
danger. All those nutters out there plotting to blow 
it up, flood London, panic and mayhem, and what’s 
the oppo? One acid head artist on four seventy an 
hour who says Only.” 

“Five quid,” Walter said. 

“You coming down?” 

“Yeah,” said Walter and picked up the ten pound 
note. It was just a tenner that he saw clearly and 
without feeling. “A little rush now and then but 
mostly I feel cleaned out, peaceful, you know what 
I mean.” 

Jimmy nodded and sat down on the sofa with 
his hands round the tea mug. The radio was 
playing a chirpy interchange, drum machine and 
synth. 

“She was a nurse wasn’t she, Florence 
Nightingale,” Walter said. 


“Crimean War by all accounts, a right shambles 
till she got it sorted.” 

“The Crimean War?” 

“You know. Into the valley rode the six hundred 
Five four three two one. Charge of the Light 
Brigade. Shot to pieces. The only time we fought 
the Russians thank Christ.” 

Walter held on to the note and picked up red felt 
tip off of the floor. 

The music had stopped. A radio bloke said there 
was an event in Rainham, Essex, DJs by the dozen, 
strictly no trainers. And remember if you ain’t 
got a ticket, you don’t get in. Entrance is a mere 
twelve pounds. A woman who sounded bright and 
spoke dead posh took over to describe another in 
Edmonton, north of the river. It sounded alright. 

“Remember,” she said, “this is a private 
function. If you haven't got a ticket, you don’t get 
in. Entrance is a mere eight pounds...” 

“That’s stronging it.” Jimmy said. 

“Twelve quid.” 

“A mere twelve quid.” 

Walter supposed so. On to the lamplit scene on 
the tenner he wrote in small neat capitals, THE SIX 
HUNDRED MET MAD MAX. Then he put the notes, 
the coins and his door key into a trouser pocket and 
got up to stretch. A thrill rushed up his body and 
fell away in sparks. 

The music came back on in computer game 
mode and opened up into Blackpool organ sound. 
Walter went over to the window and pulled back 
some curtain. Outside it was dark blue-grey. The 
moon was still visible, it looked good. 

“You got the time?” 

“The time bruv. What’s time between friends. 
Coming up to six.” 

“Shit. I’ve got to go.” 
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“You're not working are you?” 

“Fucking right. Half seven sharp.” 

“How you going to stay awake? More to the 
point, how can I feel secure when the Arabs are 
plotted up and determined and there’s you. Asleep.’ 

“Me, I drink coffee all day. You, you got to sleep 
you lazy tosser.” 

“Our reporters checking on security at strategic 
points in the city found guard Walter Hanson fast 
asleep.” 

“Yeah yeah yeah.” 

Out on the street Walter got the goose pimples, 
then he felt good. The few stars he could see were 
faint but steady. Fucking hell. His heart jumped up 
into his mouth, the dog snarling like it was ready 
to let rip with the mad teeth if it could just get its 
snout through the wire of the fence. It was trying 
hard enough. Hated everything that moved. Just 
when he felt pure and reborn, and raw with it, mad 
fucking fangs like they had it in for him personally, 
scaring the shit out of him. What, for some poxy 
scrap metal?! 

Up on the hoarding WATCH OUT MUGGERS 
ABOUT. 

It took a while, his breathing back to where he 
wanted it, took him right up to the tube station. 
Bethnal Green, steep escalator or what. Like the 
granddad said, first choice when the bombs were 
falling cos you knew you was deep. Framed posters 
eased by, some real lookers with long legs. And, as 
if you didn’t know, report any suspicious bags. The 
platform and its stretch of tunnel were walled in 
yellow tile. One early bird had a paper. He walked 
to one end of the platform and back again. Slapped 
up across the shiny rails there was stuff to read, 
like how you never knew just what was round the 
corner. SAFEPLAN. CCTV was also in operation. He 


? 


heard the rattle from inside the arched black hole 
of tunnel, then went flashback with the twang of 
the shiny rails. Vibrations up and down the bod, till 
the shock of the heavy train and its speed turned it 
to tremble. 

In the carriage he stayed on his feet, swayed on 
his feet. Popeye man, he knew the drill. The bloke 
with the paper was sat down. TERRORIST THREAT 
REAL AND IMMINENT, on his front page. At first 
stop Mile End he could change lines for one more 
stop to be that closer to home, but didn’t fancy 
the wait. Second wind. He was buzzing. Outside 
daylight had kicked off and the pace quickened. 
On the billboard too, things had developed, 
Muggers had nowhere to hide; underneath, a face 
behind bars. He walked fast down to the short 
cut The gates were locked. He bent and curved 
himself through where the railings were bent. 

He took the foot worn path diagonal towards 

the trees. In the dip, leafy mud rubbed against 

the cracked gravestone that he knew had been a 
beloved husband that had been a clerk in the Pool 
of London and died 1907. A cheeky grey squirrel 
ran up a tree. Birds rabbited away. Peaceful, it was 
peaceful like a cemetery should be when you got a 
stone to mark your spot, and didn’t wind up dead 
like you was a rolling pin on the battlefield. Or bits 
of you rolled about. 

Out through the gap at the other side, he turned 
the first corner under the iron bridge. He smelled 
it first, burning rubber and wood then saw the 
raggedy bods sat around the smoke. No eye-to-eye 
contact, not on his part. Law of the land weren’t 
it. Only he couldn’t help but see the fellow nearest 
the bird with the greasy puffa, couldn't help but 
see his shiner, black, purple and green around the 
eye-socket. Or the scar on the other face with the 
jumbo White lightning in his hand. 

By the flats he said All Right to Billy Michaels. 
Indoors Debbie was in the kitchen, radio on. 

I'msure all hard-working, right-minded people 
will agree... 

“Look what the cat’s brought in,” Debbie said. 

We have to strike a balance but we cannot ignore 
the threat... 

“Debs, I’ve got fifteen minutes to make myself 
coffee and breakfast, so no lip.” 

“Oooh. Excuse me for opening my gob. I thought 
it was a free country.” 

“Well you was wrong.” @ 
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A LATE DIVERSION 


dai va:f(9)n,di-/ 
noun 
1. the action of turning something 
aside from its course. 
2. an activity that diverts the mind 
from tedious or serious concerns; 
arecreation or pastime. 


In the late nineteenth century, 
lists of questions were a 
popular diversion designed to 
discover new things about old 
friends. Apparently, when Marcel 
Proust was 14 years old, his friend 
Antoinette asked him a list of 35 


Aamer Rahman 


An international comedy competition finalist, Aamer Rahman has recently 
completed a sold out UK solo tour The Truth Hurts, following on from the 
successful 2012 UK tour with Fear of a Brown Planet. He has performed at the 
Melbourne International Comedy Festival, Sydney Comedy Festival, Adelaide 
Fringe and the Edinburgh Fringe Festival. An Australian TV staple, with credits 
including Oxfam Comedy Gala, You Have Been Watching and the Aussie version of 
Balls of Steel, he is also a regular at Political Asylum, Melbourne's topical stand-up 
comedy night. 


What do you appreciate the most 
in your friends 

Loyalty, solidarity, general ability 
to not be a douche. 


Your favourite occupation 
None because after the revolution 
I will watch DVDs all day. 


Your idea of happiness 
Your main fault Comic books 
Being quick to judge people as 
douchey. Your idea of misery 

When [ had to work in a call 
Your favourite virtue centre. 
Patience. 
Where would you like to live? 
A cool, fun space colony. Not a 


creepy sad one. 


Your chief characteristic 
Impatient. 


questions, of which the following 15 
are our current favourites. 


Your favourite colour 
Blue. 


Your favourite authors 
Ihonestly haven't read enough 
books to answer this honestly. 


Your favourite heroes in fiction 
Spiderman. 


Your heroes in real life 
Malcolm X. 


What is your present state of 
mind? 

Leaving for San Francisco in an 
hour. 


For what fault have you most 
toleration? 

Forgetfulness and being vague. 
Basically people whose faults 
mirror my own. 


Your favourite motto 
“DAFUQ”. 
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